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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Attacks on the UN and our allies, struggles against 
progressive education, purging of libraries, resistance to 
modern art and literature, hostility to corporate foundations 
—all of these attitudes have become fairly common during 
the last five years. More often than not, they have been 
linked together in a vague but 
vocal protest against the powers- 
that-be in American social and 
cultural life. Is the combination 
of such attitudes (in the phe- 
nomenon imperfectly described 
as McCarthyism) a definite move- 
ment in America? And, if so, 
what sort of movement is it in 
terms of polticial parties, social 
classes, ethnic and_ religious 
origins, esthetic values? 

These are the questions that 
Peter Viereck, historian and 
Pulitzer Prize poet, has dealt 
with in two special articles for 
Tue New Leapenr. In the first article, entitled “Old Slums 
and New Rich: The Alliance Against the Elite.” Professor 
Viereck declares: “It was only when the South Boston 
resentment against Harvard (simultaneous symbol of Reds 
and Wall Street plutocrats) coalesced with the resentment 
of flag-waving Chicago isolationists and newly-rich Protes- 
tant Texans (still denied entrée to the chicté of Wall Street) 
that the American seaboard aristocracy was_ seriously 
threatened in its domination of both governmental and in- 


VIERECK 


tellectual opinion.” At stake in the current battle between 
McCarthyite rebels and seaboard aristocrats, says Viereck, 
“is the psychological satisfaction of determining the future 
value-pattern of American society.” Despite this, each side 


chooses a deceptive symbol, the one side falsely proclaiming § 
“anti-Communism,” the other “civil liberties.” “In every 
American community,” says Viereck, “picture some Eagle 
Scout of ‘anti-Communism’ battling some village Hampden 
of ‘civil liberties.’ What a spectacle! Insincerity or self. 
deception on both sides!” 

Though both sides have glaring weaknesses in their F 
positions, Viereck feels that one side has already demon- © 
strated its ability to correct past errors and therefore de. 7 
serves the victory. He tells who and.why in next week’s 
issue, concluding with a recommendation for the 1956 — 
election. E 

In his second.article, entitled “The Impieties of Progress,” © 
Viereck discusses “the partial rapprochement between Wall © 
Street and a now middle-aged New Deal,” and asserts that 
certain old New Dealers have gone too far in making their 
peace with the industrial community. This article will appear 
in our January 31 issue. 

Peter Viereck, of course, is Professor of Russian His & 
tory at Mount Holyoke College and the author of Conser. | 
vatism Revisited, Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals, 
Metapolitics: From the Romantics to Hitler, and such 
volumes of poetry as Terror and Decorum and _ Strike 
Through the Mask. Look for his first article next week. 

Happy BirtupAy: Some three-decade friends of THE 
New Le&aper got together on January .8, when the Italian- 
American Labor Council, headed by Luigi Antonini, honored 
the 75th birthday of Matthew Woll, First Vice President’ of 
the AFL. At a testimonial luncheon, Mr. Woll was officially 
decorated by the Republic of Italy for his efforts in promot- 
ing solidarity between American and Italian working men. 
In the history of trans-Atlantic aid to Italian democracy, 
both Mr. Woll and Mr. Antonini have -certainly played 
major roles. 
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Eisenhower message adds to 


Slumber 
in Washington 


By W.V. Eckardt 


WasuincTon, D.C. 
ESPITE the rather artificial smog 
D‘: “harmony” which still per- 
sists over White House-Capitol Hill 
relations, Congress received the Pres- 
ident’s State of the Union message 
with bipartisan lack of enthusiasm. 
This almost bored restraint was prob- 
ably a human rather than a political 
reaction to a lengthy and unusually 
dull piece of oratory, the contents 
of which were generally known in 
advance. 

Probably the best comment on the 
President’s speech was that it seemed 
to fit the prevailing mood of the 
American people to perfection. In 
matters of domestic policy, the sec- 
ond installment of the Eisenhower 
program is one of cautious advance 
in the direction that has already 
created an state-of-the- 
union in which the majority of the 
people seem content enough not to 
demand more. The proposed legis- 
lation satisfies the immediate needs 
of the day, even if, as CIO President 
Walter Reuther puts it, it may fail 
to realize the ‘tremendous potential 
of our advancing technology and pro- 
ductive capacity to meet the needs 


economic 


of tomorrow. 

The Democrats do not ‘share the 
Administration’s optimism about our 
economy. They seriously question 
Ike’s flat statement that “today the 
transition to a peacetime economy is 
largely behind us.” While defense 
spending has been somewhat reduced 
and while the Federal Treasury will 
still be nearly $5 billion in the red 
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this year, they point out, the Penta- 
gon continues to pour out more 
money than it did at the height of 
the Korean fighting. Despite this in- 
evitable and involuntary pump-prim- 
ing, average monthly unemployment 
was still about 2 million higher in 
1954 than in 1953. And the decline 
in farm income, drastic during Ike’s 
first year in office, has by no means 
been halted. 

To be sure, everyone predicts that 
1955 will be a good year for busi- 
ness. Fortune magazine says it will 
be “the best in history.” But even 
Fortune acknowledges that unem- 
ployment will stay above the 2-mil- 
lion mark. Business Week expects it 
to rise and estimates February un- 
employment at 4.5 million. Liberal 
Congressmen and trade-unionists be- 
lieve that these forecasters tend to 
overlook the fact that each year at 
least 800,000 young men and women 
go looking for their first job, re- 
quiring some 20 million new jobs 
over the next 20 years to keep Amer- 
ica prosperous. 

This would seem to call for strong- 
er measures to keep up the purchas- 
ing power of the unemployed and 
partly idle, and to increase the pur- 
chasing power of those who will buy 
the goods and services which create 
more jobs. But the President men- 
tioned unemployment compensation, 
which is woefully inadequate in most 
states, only in connection with the 
District of Columbia. The only other 
welfare legislation he proposed was 
his health-reinsurance plan, which 


SENATOR RUSSELL: JUMPS GUN 


Congress last year dropped like a 
hot potato. 

Except for advocating a long-over- 
due boost in the minimum hourly 
wage from the present 75 to 90 
cents, Ike’s economic proposals are 
more verbosely moderate than they 
are progressive. We still need at least 
the 135,000 new _ public-housing 
“starts” annually 
Truman (with the blessing of the 
late Senator Taft) 
back in 1949 if our cities are ever 
to get out from under the slums. 
Ike’s proposal for 35,000 units is a 


which President 


recommended 


drop in the bucket. 

The President recognized that there 
is a catastrophic classroom shortage. 
Last year, Dr. Samuel Brownell, the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
announced that our 38 million school 
and college students are short some 
37,000 classrooms, but the Adminis- 
tration opposed every attempt in 
Congress to do something about it. 
In his State of the Union message, 
Ike promised to submit an “affirma- 
tive program” on February 15. 

“At the foundation of our eco- 
nomic growth,” the President said, 
“are the raw materials and energy 
produced from minerals and fuels, 
land and forest, and water re- 
sources.” But he stuck to his principle 
of developing them through a “part- 
nership” between private entrepre- 
neurs and local and Federal govern- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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ment. Democrats in both houses are 
getting ready to do battle on this one. 

Here as elsewhere, Ike’s rhetoric 
had a quality of liberalism which led 
most Republicans to complain of neo- 
New Dealism. It also led to caustical- 
ly favorable comments on the part 
of Democrats. But the more thought- 
ful Democrats meant little more by 
their praise than to encourage Ike to 
back up his proposals when the speci- 
fics are thrashed out in Congress. 
They recall that, during his first two 
years, the President often contented 
himself with getting his proposals 
passed by title only. And they sus- 
pect that, despite tongue-in-cheek 
complaints, their conservative Repub- 
lican colleagues aren’t really worried. 

The Democratic National Commit- 
tee, in fact, actually dared to put 
this thought in black and white in 
commenting on the President’s pro- 
posal to liberalize international 
trade. “The real question,” the 
Committee’s mimeographed “special 
memorandum” said, “is not the con- 
tent of the Eisenhower recommenda- 
tions, but whether the President will 
fight for them against GOP opposi- 
tion instead of surrendering as he 
did in 1954.” 

The Committee’s research staff also 
raised some questions about Ike’s 
statements on national defense and 
foreign affairs, in the apparent hope 
that prominent Democrats will start 
asking them in public. (An obvious 
one, which seems to have escaped 
most of our editorial writers, is: 
“What happened to the extensive 
Asian Marshall Plan proposed by 
Messrs. Dulles and Stassen?”) But 
it appears doubtful that the Demo- 
crats can make much political hay 
on this score, at least for the time 
being. Ike’s outline of our cold-war 
strategy also reflects our almost plati- 
tudinous popular adherence to long- 
established policy, tempered both by 
a suppressed doubt as to its contin- 
ued validity and an increased desire 
for “normalcy.” 

Most political leaders here sense 
vaguely that the Great Debate about 
our entire politico-military policy is 
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long overdue. No one outside the 
innermost circle of the Administra- 
tion seems quite sure whether we 
know where we are going. But no 
one, with the possible exception of 
Senator Knowland, is anxious to get 
the debate started just yet. The Presi- 
dent and his advisers are obviously 
not anxious to invite such a review, 
which may well give the impression 
that they are improvising. They pro- 
tect themselves with the very secrecy 
which, as J. Robert Oppenheimer 
said on television the other day, 
denies “the Government itself the 
wisdom and the resources of the 
whole community, of the whole coun- 
try.” The chances are that no one 
will press too hard for “Operation 
Candor” and that we will merrily 
coast along until events stir up new 
disputes. 

If the present mood lasts, the Dem- 
ocrats are likely to be quite polite 
in opposing the contemplated slashes 
in our armed manpower, which, Mr. 
Wilson explained on December 20, 
“arose from the Administration’s be- 
lief that the threat of global war had 
decreased.” Mr. Dulles pointedly cor- 
rected this explanation the next day, 
stating: “The reductions are not due 
to the fact that we consider the dan- 
ger diminished, but merely because 
we have other ways to cope with that 
danger.” 

The day before he delivered his 
message to Congress, the President 
published a letter to his Secretary of 
Defense designed to clear up the con- 
fusion. The gist of the letter was that 
our armed forces should not be al- 
lowed to become an “intolerable 
burden,” that we must give priority 
to (presumably atomic) retaliatory 
power, and that, anyway, it would 
take time to send large troop con- 
tingents to far-off battlefields if war 
should come. 

But this line of thought was not 
repeated or amplified in the State of 
the Union address. The President 
stated flatly that Soviet military 
power is “steadily growing” and is 
“combined with the proclaimed in- 
tentions of the Communist leaders to 


Communize the world” (thus refut- 
ing Mr. Wilson). He then warned 
that “undue reliance on one weapon 
or preparation for only one kind of 
warfare simply invites an enemy to 
resort to another” (which should 
take care of Mr. Dulles). He went on 
to say that current plans called “for 
the reduction of forces in certain 
categories and their expansion in oth- 
ers,” adding that these decisions 
“have been made at my personal di- 
rection, after long and thoughtful 
study” (which probably takes care 
of the Army). 

Almost as soon as the President 
had finished, Senator Richard Russell 
of Georgia, the incoming Democratic 
Chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, jumped the gun on the 
Administration by introducing his 
own Universal Military Training 
bill. The undoubtedly unpopular pro- 
posal calls for an extension of the 
present draft for four years and 
would help build up a civilian re- 
serve by training youth for six 
months under civilian supervision. 
It is practically identical with the 
bill the President said he would ask 


for. 


Russell’s maneuver, backed by his : 


Democratic colleagues, is designed 


to put him in a better position to § 
press for increased defensive strength © 


against both atomic attack and the 
nibbling kind of land warfare we 
were forced to fight in Korea. This 
and the public-power fight seem the 
only serious obstacles to reasonable 
success for the President’s program. 

“If the sea stays calm, the ship 


of state will be all right,” one legis: J 


lator remarked. “But if we get a 
little rough weather, we are going to 
need a navigator with a better sense 
of direction.” Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
however, is still considered too for- 
midably popular to tempt either this 
pundit or anyone else on Capitol Hill 
to deliberately rock the boat. Yet, 
many if not most Congressmen— 
Democrats and anti-Eisenhower Re- 
publicans—scan the horizon for signs 
of storm clouds with an ambivalent 
anticipation. 
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By Paul R. Porter 


NEW WAYS FOR OUR ALLIES 


The aid we gave them has made Europeans strong enough to act independent 


tized the major change in Eu- 
rope’s relationship with America. A 
new assertiveness by the French, the 
independent role of the British and 
French in ending the war in Indo- 
China, and Eden’s leadership in find- 
ing an acceptable formula for 
German rearmament after France 
rejected EDC have all been expres- 
sions of a regained self-confidence in 
Western Europe. 

The big change is that Western 
Europe has recovered. Its economy 
is booming. Rearmament has been 
carried to a point where Soviet ag- 
gression in Europe seems unlikely. 
Short of grave blunders by our allies 
or ourselves, the Russians have lost 
the opportunity to dominate Western 
Europe. Europeans are very con- 
scious of a substantial leveling of the 
great imbalance in strength between 
the Old and New Worlds which pre- 
vailed from the end of the war until 
recently. 

Recovery of European self-confi- 
dence and economic and military 
strength was the goal we sought 
through the Marshall Plan and the 
Mutual Security Program. Some of 
the current frictions between Euro- 
peans and ourselves arise from this 
change in relationship—the decline 
in dependence—but, in my opinion, 
they are transient and not a cause for 
serious concern. What is important is 
that the Atlantic alliance has been 
strengthened as it has become more 
truly a partnership. 

Frictions were growing before the 
present administration assumed of- 
fice in Washington. The Eisenhower 
Administration was slow in apprais- 
ing and responding to the new situa- 
tion in Europe—slower, it appears, 


Beas EVENTS in 1954 drama- 
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Paul R. Porter was associated with 
U.S. aid in Europe for many years. 
He has been special U.S. represen- 
tative to the European regional of- 
fice administering the Marshall 
Plan, Assistant Administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, and chief of ECA’s mission to 
Greece. He is now president of a 
private foreign-investment firm. 





than the Russians, whose new “soft” 
approach probably expresses both a 
respect for Europe’s new strength 
and a hope of alienating Europe 
from us. But American policy has 
been sounder than Secretary Dulles 
has sometimes made it seem. In its 
fundamentals, it remains the policy 
inherited from Harry Truman and 
such collaborators as Marshall, 
Acheson, Harriman, Hoffman, Lovett 
and Foster, who gave it an enduring 
bipartisan character. 
The concept of an 
European partnership is basic to the 
foreign policy evolved under the 


American- 


STASSEN: SOUND PRECEDENTS 


Truman Administration and contin- 
ued under the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. A wise concern for the dig- 
nity of peoples receiving American 
aid has, in general, governed our 
relations with Europe. When the 
Marshall Plan was inaugurated, Paul 
Hoffman and Averell Harriman in- 
sisted that the European nations par- 
ticipating in the Plan should jointly 
recommend the apportionment of 
American aid. The recommendations 
of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation were closely 
followed. The idea of a united Europe 
was not, of course, an American 
invention, but American policy has 
given it a forceful impetus—partly, 
I think, to create a better power 
balance in the Atlantic Community. 
The concept of partnership was ably 
supported by General Eisenhower as 
Supreme Commander of the NATO 
armies. I am sure it continues to be 
his purpose as President and Mr. 
Dulles’s as his principal diplomatic 
adviser. 

Nevertheless, the partnership has 
never been as strong in practice as 
it was in purpose. When one nation 
in an alliance has preponderant 
strength, persuasion and power are 
inevitably intermingled. As one offi- 
cial who was responsible for admin- 
istering American aid, I must 
acknowledge that I was never able 
to find a satisfactory dividing line 
between persuasion and the purse- 
string. One was used to support the 
other, and under the circumstances 
this was necessary. 

Proportionately, American power 
was much the greatest in Greece, 
whose normal processes of orderly 
government had been gravely dis- 
organized by occupation and civil 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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war. I was Chief of the Marshall Plan 
Mission to Greece when American 
economic aid to that country was at 
its peak, amounting at the time to 
one-fifth of the Greek national in- 
The constant dilemma 


. . Y . . . 
how to administer American aid with 


come. was 
the careful control due our taxpayers 
without offending the sensibilities of 
the Greek people or weakening their 
responsibility for their own recovery. 
During the period when we were 
helping the Greek Government to re- 
establish its authority, U.S. influence 
was so great that some American 
officials actually sat in Greek Govern- 
ment offices. 

The temptation to decide what was 
good for the Greek people was not 
easily suppressed. I cite one extreme 
case: My approval was legally re- 

for the disbursement of 
drachma funds the 
counterpart of American aid. Our 


quired 
generated as 


mission was deeply interested in the 
relationship of these funds to total 
Government expenditures because of 
their inflationary impact. Several of 
my colleagues and I customarily met 
once a week with a Cabinet commit- 
tee, presided over by the Prime Min- 
ister, to exchange views on the ad- 
ministration of aid and Government 
fiscal policy. 

Shortly before one such meeting. 
one of my aides informed me that the 
Government planned to make a con- 
the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Schooled in the separation 


tribution to 


of church and state, he urged me to 
oppose this. Of course. I did not. 
We listened respectfully to the Arch- 
bishop, who had been invited to the 
meeting by the Prime Minister; } 
then stated that it would be inappro- 
priate for us. as Americans, io have 
an opinion on a matter which was 
solely the concern of the Greek 
people. 

This was an extreme case which 
never advanced beyond a staff idea. 
it to 
which would have grown had Eu- 
rope’s dependence been prolonged. It 
is probably not in human nature 
to give financial aid without trying 


I mention indicate a_ trend 


to remake the ways of the recipients. 
Happily, the dignity that must gov- 
ern our relations with our allies now 
rests less upon our discretion than 
it does upon Europe’s regained 
strength. 

Leadership in the affairs of the 
free world is no longer predominant- 
ly the prerogative and responsibility 
of the United States. This fact will 
bring many frustrations, but surely 
it is mainly to the good. It will be 
good for our national character that 
our power is not too great. 

It is also good that we can expect 
a more effective sharing of the bur- 
protecting freedom from 
Communist subversion and aggres- 


den of 


sion. Europe’s larger responsibility 
should apply not only to the defense 
of Europe but also to Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. For Communist 
expansion in Asia would endanger 
Europe no less than America, and we 
are entitled to receive full partner- 
ship support for the preservation of 
Indo-China 
made an improvement in the eco- 
strength of 
Southeast Asia more urgent than 


peace. Events in have 


nomic and_ military 
ever. To such an improvement both 
we and free Europe should con- 
tribute. 
Ideally. 
assistance should go hand in hand. 
However, some free nations in Eu- 
rope have stood apart from NATO. 
and we must expect some aloofness 


economic and_ military 


from collective defense measures in 
Asia aiso. But we must not let the 
neutralism of India, Burma and 
Indonesia provoke us into failing to 
meet the economic and political chal- 
lenge of Communist ideas in these 
populous and strategic countries. 

A Marshall Plan for Asia is not 
the solution. Economically, the prob- 
lem is one of development, not re- 
covery; politically, it is one of 
emergent nationalism, not integra- 
tion. modest 
grants and expanded technical as- 
sistance, plus developmental loans 
from such institutions as the World 
Bank and the proposed International 


Finance Corporation, should be a 


However. economic 


part of an American-European pol 
icy toward free Asia. It would be 
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fitting for the Organization for Eu — — 
ropean Economic Cooperation, rep. 
resenting the nations aided by the 
Marshall Plan, to join with the | 
United States and Canada in giving 
financial and technical assistance in 
Asia. It would be particularly mean. 
ingful if Switzerland and Sweden, 
two OEEC countries which for rea- 
sons deep in their history did not 
join NATO, were to be prominently 
associated with us in economic assist: 
ance to India, Burma and Indonesia. —¥ — 
Both countries are distinguished forf} On 
their technology, and both are pros f Gh 
perous. =e 
NATO, including the newest memF 
ber, Germany, should be associate’ pa, 
in its entirety with SEATO, the newf las 
mutual-defense instrument in South >| — 
east Asia, and continuing efforts 
should be made to enlarge the mem: T 
bership of SEATO. “i 
Foreign Operations Administrator bain 
Stassen has reportedly been conduct: se 
ing soundings among Western Eurof es 
pean governments regarding a joint hii 
aid program in Southeast Asia, and Coal 
Senator Mansfield, whose views carry Pari 
weight in the Senate Foreign Rela Nit 
tions Committee, has announced his Sean 
support of the idea. A sound prece- had 
dent for joint aid may be found inf g1, 
the case of Yugoslavia. After Titof },, ; 
rebelled against Russian domination.> plan 
Great Britain and France joined with? y, 
us to give economic assistance. The hates 
beneficial effect on Yugoslav politica yi, 
attitudes was probably greater tharf }; * 
if aid had been given only by the® nade 
United States. | partn 
The idea of European particip®> jp, N, 
tion in an Asian program deserve ties q 
to be put in a broad and imagine — mem} 
tive political setting. It should nf more 
be regarded mainly as a means tf in th 
make new appropriations more palB Socig 
atable to Congress. Let it be a biff rathe 
idea: a wholehearted partnership of catior 
America and Europe to save freeR No 
dom in Asia and to help Asian peo divide 
‘ples find the technical knowledgef a thi 
and the capital to lift themselve§ tion « 
from poverty. tainly 
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a By Peter Meyer 
esia. F 
d for On November 22, Tue New Leaver published an article by Erich Ollenhauer, 
pros. Chairman of the German Social Democratic party, prompted by three ques- 
tions we submitted to him. In it, he outlined his party’s views on German re- 
armament, unification, relations with the West and talks with Moscow. This 
— analysis is the first of Peter Meyer’s regular monthly contributions to our 
‘iated pages. He is author of The Soviet Union: A New Class Society and co-author of 
» new last year’s Syracuse University study, The Jews in the Soviet Satellites. 
outh- 
for HE FOREIGN POLICY of the Ger- and Socialist policies. But the practi- 
— sess Social Democratic party cal question we now confront is not 
has been puzzling from a European whether such unification is desirable 
— point of view. Throughout the post- —all the German parties and all the 
sp: war era, the German Socialists have Western allies agree on that. The 
i not only opposed every practical step practical question is whether we 
Joule toward European integration—the should pay for it by Germany’s 
, and Coal and Steel Community, EDC, the _ forcible isolation from the Western 
cart!® Paris treaties—but have never of- bloc, by its de facto neutralization, 
Rels fered other, better plans for Euro- _ by the acceptance of Communist infil- 
d his pean unification. The SPD may have __ tration, and by giving up plans to 
receF had valid reasons for criticizing the unite the free countries of Europe. 
nd ™E Schuman Plan on a capitalist basis, | This is the price the Communists are 
Tito but it never brought forth a concrete | demanding for their consent to “uni- 
attol.F olan of European economic coopera- fication,” a unification that would 
| with tion based on Socialist principles; | prepare Germany for the fate of 
’ 5 instead, it opposed the coal-steel plan | Czechoslovakia and prepare Western 
itica 


| with German nationalist arguments. 


thanf J could—and did—claim that EDC 


y thee made West Germany a second-class 
a partner because it did not include it 
1c1p* in NATO; but, when the Paris trea- 
serve ties did make Germany a full NATO 
igin@ = member, the SPD opposed them even 
1 n0'F more violently than EDC—again not 
ns WF in the name of some better, more 
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Socialist European community but 
tather in the name of German unifi- 
cation. 






Now the unification of Germany, 
divided between East and West with 
a third of its territory and popula- 
tion enslaved by the Soviets, is cer- 
tainly a legitimate aim of German 
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Europe for Soviet conquest. 

Confronted with this situation, the 
Western powers and the Adenauer 
Government are recommending the 
following strategy: As long as the 
Russians refuse to allow German uni- 
fication in freedom, the Western part 
of Germany should join the Western 
European bloc, rearm, build up its 
strength and continue to fight for 
unification on the basis of free elec- 
tions, rejecting any fraudulent sub- 
stitute. 

And what strategy do the German 
Social Democrats propose? It is dif- 
ficult to say. It is clear that the party 
opposes German rearmament. It is 





clear that it clamors for new and 
repeated negotiations with the Rus- 
sians and more concessions to them. 
After dozens of conferences and mil- 
lions of words, we hear again and 
again that Russian intentions have 
not been sufficiently explored. The 
Social Democratic leaders still do 
not know—or pretend not to know— 
what the Russians are up to. 

There is a story about a husband 
who was told that his wife was de- 
ceiving him. He pretended to go on a 
business trip, posted himself near 
his house, watched a young man 
arrive in a car, pick up his wife, and 
depart. He followed them to a motel, 
saw them enter a room, make the bed 
and lie down. Then the light went 
out. The husband exclaimed: “What 
I can’t stand is this terrible un- 
certainty!” Malenkov and Ulbricht 
don’t even put out the light, but the 
German Social Democratic leaders 
are still tormented by uncertainty. 
“A test of Moscow’s intentions that 
will carry conviction,” writes party 
leader Erich Ollenhauer [NL, No- 
vember 22], “has still to be made.” 

Under these circumstances, what 
was more appropriate than the ques- 
tion THE New LEADER put to him: 
“Have you serious reason to believe 
that Moscow might, in the near fu- 
ture, agree to the reunification of 
Germany on thé basis of full and 
free elections, which would, no 
doubt, mean that they have given up 
control of East Germany?” 

This is really the crucial question. 
If Ollenhauer could adduce some 
serious reasons for such belief, his 
policy would make some sense. He 
answered: 

“The question implies that we Ger- 
man Social Democrats may be so 
placed as to have ‘serious reason to 
believe’ anything about what Moscow 
might be prepared to do. We cer- 
tainly are not.” 

Then he elaborated on the obvi- 
ous: German Social Democrats have 
no private line to the Kremlin; they 
get no special messages about Mos- 
cow’s intentions; they are enemies of 
the Communists. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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But THe New Leaper’s question 
did not imply that the Social Demo- 
crats had special sources of informa- 
tion in the Kremlin. The question 
was based on the assumption that the 
German Social Democratic leaders, 
having sources of information ac- 
cessible to all of us, size up the 
situation, the intentions of the Com- 
munist rulers, their strength and 
strategy, their words and deeds. The 
question was really: What in the 
present situation makes Ollenhauer 
believe that the Kremlin would con- 
sent to a united and free Germany? 
No air of insulted innocence can 
conceal the fact that Ollenhauer 
simply evaded this question. 

Answering the second question, “If 
you believe in that [Moscow’s agree- 
ment to German unity], could you 
elaborate on their motives for such 
an unprecedented policy?” Ollen- 
hauer could only say: 

“We happen to believe in the pos- 
sibility of all four powers coming to 
an agreed solution. We have to be- 
because the facts of the 
four-power make 
other solution of the German prob- 
lem by peaceful means impossible.” 

They happen to believe. . . . They 
have to believe. . . . Yes, but why, 
for what reasons? Shall we conclude 
that the leaders of the SPD simply 
engage in wishful thinking? 


lieve so, 


occupation any 


At this point, Ollenhauer seems to 
feel the obvious weakness of his posi- 
tion and finally offers an argument: 
After all, he says, the four powers 
were able to agree at Potsdam; why 
shouldn’t they agree again? 

An excellent argument indeed! 
Tsarist Russia agreed to the parti- 
tion of Poland; 
that it would have agreed at any time 
to the restoration of Poland’s in- 
dependence? If Soviet Russia grace- 
fully accepted the Potsdam agree- 
ment delivering East Germany into 
its hands, why shouldn’t it willingly 
agree to give it back? Offering such 
arguments, Ollenhauer seems to have 
a dim view of his American readers’ 
intelligence. 

Soviet conditions for “unification” 


doesn’t this show 


are well known. The Communists 
want to keep their rule in Est Ger- 
many intact, enter a unified Germany 
with this “position of strength” un- 
impaired, keep unified Germany iso- 
lated, neutral and impotent. 

What is the Social Democratic 
counter-proposal? Ollenhauer com- 
plains that the West at Berlin failed 
to offer a “workable basis” for agree- 
ment. But what is this “workable 
basis”? It remains the best-kept 
secret of German Social Democratic 
policy. And with good reason: Any- 
thing short of absolutely free elec- 
tions and complete freedom for a 
unified Germany to join the Western 
alliance means surrendering Ger- 


OLLENHAUER: STILL UNCERTAIN 


many to the Soviets. To such a sur- 
render Adenauer says No; Ollen- 
hauer remains equivocal. 

Instead of specifying what his for- 
eign policy is, Ollenhauer prefers to 
discuss “fundamentals.” These “fun- 
damentals” seem to be based on the 
fact that “we also have a home audi- 
ence,” which is sick and tired of 
war, armament, war budgets. “The 
Social Democratic party has to rec- 
ognize that as one of the hard facts 
about the new Germany.” 

The next sentence is characteristic: 
“The Social Democratic leadership is 
nevertheless able and ready also to 
recognize those facts of the world 


situation which would force 


make a decision.” (Italics supplied.) 


The word “nevertheless” implicitly§ 


it top 


concedes that the mood of the popu § 


lation does not sufficiently take the 
facts of life into consideration. 
And here is the real dilemma 


which the German Social Democraticf 
leaders confront. The Germans—like> 
other people in Europe and Asia—f 
suffered in the war and after thf 
war. They tasted the bitter fruit off 
imperialism and militarism. Theyf 


over 
i chase 


are tired and want to be left alone, 
But the unpleasant truth is that they 
cannot be left alone. The wish of the 
German common man that history 
should now proceed without him 
(“ohne mich”) is understandable, 
even appealing; but it is impossible 
of fulfilment. 

Germany is still the center of, and 
key to, Europe. If it is not ready to 
defend itself—and it can do so only 
rearmed and in alliance 
West—it will fall under Communis 
domination. Accepting slavery, 
which the acceptance of Soviet con 
ditions for “unification” would bh 
the first step, the German peopl 


would not avoid war. If they are nf 


ready to defend themselves agains 
the Soviets, they will be militarized 


tic, in Africa... 
concentration camps. 


no more popular in Germany than 
they are anywhere else. Rather, they 
are less popular, because even Ger 
man nationalism is now taking 4 
neutralist, pseudo-pacifist turn. 
But it is the duty of responsible 
leadership to tell the people even ur 
pleasant truths. The present Social 
Democratic leaders evidently prefet 
to cater to popular moods. Appealing 
to weariness, neutralism and _natiot 
alist pacifism, they may well increas 
their vote at election time. It is 4 
pity that they never seem to as 
themselves whether, at this price, the 
elections are worth winning. 
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San Francisco: Frank Mankiewicz. Minneapolis: Sam Romer. 


Chicago: Albert N. Votaw. Boston: Courtney Sheldon. 


Dallas: Bicknell Eubanks. New Orleans: John Carmichael. St. Louis: William Wyant Jr. Atlanta: Joseph Fiszman. Richmond: Lawrence King. 


California's Sequoias Saved from Axe 


FEW MONTHS ago, John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. contributed 


jover a million dollars for the pur- 


chase of 60,000 acres of a choice 
giant sequoia (bigtree) stand in the 
foothills of the Sierra Mountains in 
northern California. The state of 
California contributed about the 
same amount, and now these unique 
trees in the North Calaveras Grove 


‘will be saved from the woodman’s 


axe and remain in perpetual owner- 


ship of the state. 


Rockefeller’s philanthropy is an 


jexample of the good that wealth can 
‘do for the preservation of unusual 
flora and fauna, Not many years ago, 


his millions also made it possible to 
enlarge the Jackson Hole National 
Monument in Wyoming and to add 


many thousands of acres of coast 


redwoods to the California state 


park system. 


The giant sequoias, which are 


Hound only along the Sierra Nevada, 
sare 250 to 300 feet tall. With their 


bark, __ pillared 
trunks clear of branches for a hun- 


cimmamon-colored 


‘Pitted feet, fat limbs and broad, tufted 


crowns, they stand like Gulliver in 
Lilliput amid sugar pine, fir and 
other trees. This is the oldest living 
lree species on earth. Many of them 
are 2.000 to 3,000 years old; a few 
are even older and still growing. In 
their ability to overcome adversity— 
fre, storms, blights and insect ene- 
mies—they are matched only by the 
coast redwood. Only fire or man can 
destroy them. 

Some of the sequoias have a di- 
ameter of 28 to 32 feet. sometimes 
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even larger; the bark may be 15 to 
24 inches thick—a wonder in itself. 
(On the stump of such a tree, cut 
down 75 years ago in the Calaveras 
Grove, some enterprisers once stood 
a dance hall.) As the tree matures, 
its lower branches drop off, thick 
limbs develop and the crown broad- 
ens out. Yet, it is anchored on slen- 
der roots, which branch out in every 
direction as far as 300 feet from 
the trunk. And the seeds of this mon- 
ster are so tiny and feathery that it 
takes about 3,000 to make an ounce. 

When white men first saw the giant 
sequoias, they were truly dumb- 
founded. Zenas Leonard, a clerk with 
the Joseph Walker expedition which 
crossed Yosemite Valley from the 
east in 1833, noted in his journal, 
published in 1839: “We have found 
some trees of the redwood species 
incredibly large—some of which 
would measure from 16 to 18 fath- 
[96 to 108 feet] round the 
trunk at head from the 
ground.” But such reports were then 
regarded by the scientific world as 
old wives’ tales. It was not until the 
California gold rush acquainted peo- 
ple with the groves that scientists 
became interested in the bigtree. 

By studying living specimens and 
petrified logs, they unraveled the 
mystery of the species. It was found 
that the redwoods and giant sequoias 
were survivors of the Tertiary Pe- 
riod, preceding the Ice Age when 
glaciers covered a large part of the 
Northern Hemisphere and completely 
changed its topography and climate. 
Forests of redwoods and sequoias 


oms 
a man’s 


once flourished in the United States, 
Greenland, Alaska, Western Europe, 
and Central and Eastern Asia. 

When the earth passed into a long 
glacial epoch, the sequoia could not 
thrive. Incessant cold winds and end- 
less snows killed all but a small num- 
ber of them. The few which sur- 
vived into the milder postglacial 
period, dating from about 20,000 
years ago, gave birth to the ancestors 
of the impressive trees that grace the 
Sierra mountainsides. 

Today, there is no danger that the 
species will become extinct unless 
another glacial epoch occurs. Most 
of the giant-sequoia groves are pro- 
tected in state and national parks and 
in national forests. They are prolific 
with seed, and their brittle wood is 
used only for grape stakes—one tree 
makes 3,000 to 4,000 stakes. 

There are probably around 20,000 
giant sequoias in existence, concen- 
trated in a few places. One of the 
most interesting stands is the Mari- 
posa Grove in Yosemite National 
Park. Unlike the Calaveras Grove. 
which is nearly a pure stand, the 
Mariposa sequoias are surrounded by 
tall sugar pine and fir, and offer in- 
teresting contrasts in form, colora- 
tion and size. 

Some of the bigtrees are inter- 
nationally famous. The General Sher- 
man in Sequoia National Park is 272 
feet tall, has 600,000 board feet of 
wood and weighs 61,000 tons. One of 
its limbs has a larger diameter than 
most trees in the Rocky Mountains. 
The most interesting tree is the Griz- 
zly Giant in Mariposa, said to be 
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3,800 years old. So far as we know, 
it is the oldest tree on earth. Fallen 
limbs of enormous size lie at its feet, 
reminders of the thousands of storms 
and countless fires it has weathered. 


The Grizzly Giant has probably 


seen more of history than any other 
living thing: It was already 500 years 
old when King Tutankhamen sat on 
the throne of ancient Egypt, and had 
passed its 2,000th birthday when 
Saint Paul preached the new gospel. 


Yet, it still lives, looking down with 
unconcern at the thousands of tour- 
ists who come to view this wonder 
of nature, knowing that it will prob- 
ably survive all of them—and their 
children and grandchildren. 


Mississippi Fights the Supreme Court 


New ORLEANS 
HEN 8 per cent of Missis- 
WW: population voted re- 
cently to give the State Legislature 
the power to abolish public schools, 
a tradition that is on its deathbed 
was dying hard. The tradition is seg- 
regated education, and its certain 
end is producing all the desperate. 
illogical actions that often attend 
the demise of a _ long-established 
institution. 

On the surface, two-thirds of the 
voters who were eligible to cast bal- 
lots seemed to be saying that they 
would prefer no schools to non- 
segregated schools, for you can find 
few educators who sincerely believe 
that educational machinery will con- 
tinue to function if the public schools 
are abolished. Yet, a searching ex- 
amination of the situation leads to 
the conclusion that most citizens are 
unwilling to pay this heavy price for 
their tradition. How, then, did this 
vote come about in Mississippi and 
other Southern states? 

At least part of the answer can be 
found in the action taken by the two 
conflicting sides—the segregationists 
and the liberals. Since the Supreme 
Court decision, Southern liberals fre- 
quently have been outtalked and out- 
maneuvered in the field of public 
relations and public opinion. They 
were unprepared for the victory they 
won. With the exception of a few 
groups like the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People and the Southern Regional 
Council, the liberals had no follow- 
up program. They lost the initiative 
to the segregationists, who stampeded 
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the people into such unwise actions 
as yielding the power to abolish pub- 
lic schools to legislators. 

Almost immediately after segrega- 
tion was declared illegal, its ad- 
herents organized groups like the 
Citizens Councils in Mississippi. The 
spirit of the Ku Klux Klan rides in 
these Councils, set up on a regional 
basis, but an important change has 
been made. This time, the racists are 
trying to be respectable. No one 
wears a mask or carries a horse whip, 
and meetings are not held in secret 
places. Although the plan was con- 
ceived in the halls of the Mississippi 
Legislature, the lawmakers are stay- 
ing in the background while respec- 
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table businessmen stand up front. 

The Councils are accomplishing 
their aims by whipping up sentiment 
against de-segregation and putting 
economic pressure on Negroes who 
show signs of fighting for their 
rights—they cut off credit at the 
grocery foreclose the mort- 
gage or evict a tenant. Their talk has 
convinced other parts of the nation 
that they have a mandate from the 
people; aided by the press, they have 
swung many timid Southerners to 
their side just because they are the 
most vociferous. 

The liberals probably felt that the 
Supreme Court decision was the final 
word on the issue. Defenders of the 
old Jim Crow system, however, have 
managed to convince many of their 
neighbors that the door is still open 
for some kind of bargaining. Of 
course, the Supreme Court will not 
tolerate any “last-ditch” plans to cir- 
cumvent its ruling, but, if the segre- 
gationists can continue to rush South- 


store, 


erners into decisions like the one in 
Mississippi, they may succeed in in- 
fluencing the Supreme Court when it 
sets up a time-table for carrying out 
its decision. That is the danger. 

In Mississippi, significantly, seg: 
regation leaders indicated before the 
voting on the school proposition that 
there were no plans for using the 
abolition powers immediately. Spon- 
sors of the proposition also neu- 
tralized a potential source of decisive 
opposition by getting many of the 
state’s top educational leaders to sup- 
port the bill in return for a pledge to 
finance a year-old $60-million school 
program. 
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Past 


BOHN 


HILE no one has been paying 
WW vcnton something has hap- 
pened to New Year’s Day. I am not 
thinking of what I experienced as a 
country boy. Our celebration of the 
glad New Year was of the simplest. 
Its essential ingredient was noise. 
On the farms. of course, we all had 
guns. So the moment of midnight, 
December 31. was always marked by 
the non-synchronous explosion of 
blunderbusses. 

Since there was no radio or tele- 
vision, there was no exact way of 
determining the hour. The farmers’ 
kitchen clocks had a habit of good- 
natured variation. Hence, the celebra- 
tory explosions would be spread 
from, let us say, 11:45 to 12:15. 
One thing, however, could be de- 
pended upon. The explosion of gun- 
powder would be reinforced by the 


| howling of dogs. The countryside ° 


abounded in unpedigreed curs, and 
every last one of them would lend 
his melancholy tongue to the hulla- 
haloo. 

What I have in mind when I say 
something has happened to New 
Year’s Day is what I recall from a 
period just a little later, when the 
country boy ventured into town. My 
towns were all in Ohio—Cleveland, 


| Columbus, Toledo—and fine, lively 


towns they were. I am thinking of 
the period along about 1900, the 
time when we had the great discus- 
sion about whether that year was the 
last of the nineteenth century or the 
first of the twentieth. At that time, 
there was still going on—though I 
suppose it was already going out—a 
set of charming holiday customs. 
Christmas was a family time. Chil- 
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New Years Days, 


and Present 


dren and grandchildren would come 
back to the old home. It was a good, 
solid, satisfying, moral sort of time. 
But New Year’s Day was of the oppo- 
site sort. It was a time of gaiety with 
a tinge of the illicit and the un- 
approved. It was the day when men 
got away from home and paid their 
addresses to ladies not of their own 
families. I don’t know what hap- 
pened to the children. They cut no 
figure. For once, the men were .at 
the center of the stage. That may be 
why the customs which I am about 
to describe have gone out. At the 
present time, no one can imagine the 
men as chief attractions of a show. 
The ladies sat not too sedately at 
home, gowned in their most fetching 
furbelows. Much thought and energy 
had gone into the preparations for 
this great day. Cookies and cakes 
had been baked. In particular, wine 
and egg-nog had been provided. And 
so the hopeful hostesses would sit in 
rustling silks awaiting the males. 
And the men—in that far-off time 
they, too, were something to see. In 
their gayest clothes, with brightest 
ties, with spats and walking-sticks 
flashing, they made their way from 
house to house, did justice to food 
and drink and the other attractions 
which had been provided. I seem 
not to be able to recall where the 
husbands were. I suppose they were 
out calling on other men’s wives. 
What I experienced on January 1, 
1955 was quite different. We be- 
gan our day by watching the Phila- 
delphia Mummers’ Parade over tele- 
vision. This is, as everyone knows, 
a famous and gorgeous show. It goes 
on from morning to night and in- 


volves scores of beautifully costumed 
and carefully trained companies and 
innumerable marching bands. But, 
having often seen it in past years, we 
soon tired of it and sought other 
fare. And other entertainment was 
available without stint. There was. 
first, the Tournament of Roses at 
Pasadena. This is such a magnificent 
entertainment that no one could pic- 
ture it without having seen it. Such 
floats, such millions of flowers, such 
myriads of pretty girls. 

We had already hopped from 
Pennsylvania to California. This was 
just the start. The football game 
about which I was really excited was 
the Rose Bowl contest between Ohio 
State and Southern California. But 
that was not to be on the screen until 
after 4 o’clock. We filled in the time 
by watching the Cotton Bowl game at 
Dallas and the Orange Bowl game at 
Miami. In the end, of course, we 
returned from the East Coast to the 
West and watched those Rose Bowl 
contestants. So in the course of the 
day we enjoyed spectacles at four 
widely separated spots and crossed 
the United States three times. 

What I am getting at is that the 
way of celebrating was continental. 
Television is better than any magic 
carpet. It makes the whole popula- 
tion neighbors. Even the games have 
been partly turned into musical and 
theatrical performances. I don’t won- 
der that the coaches grumble at the 
prominence given the between-the- 
halves shows. The announcers seemed 
acutely aware of their national func- 
tion. They frequently alluded to the 
geographical location of their par- 
ticular attractions and to the conti- 
nental distribution of their enormous 
audiences. Even the were 
usually national or regional quips— 
about the climate of California, the 
size of Texas, the beauty of Florida. 

By means of television, we are 
creating a new sort of world. In 
some ways, at least, it should be a 
better world. If we look at the same 
games and shows from coast to 
coast, we ought in the end to develop 
a tighter sort of unity. 


jokes 








The Storm Over Evatt 


By Stanley H. Martin 


LONDON 
HE MOST controversial figure in 
Australia today is Herbert Vere 
Evatt, leader of the Labor party, for- 
mer Foreign Minister, Attorney Gen- 
eral and High Court Justice, and 
would-be Prime Minister. A brilliant 
lawyer, the author of many books on 
Australian history and jurisprudence, 
Evatt is surely one of the ablest men 
this generation of Australians has 
produced. He is also, however, a man 
of consuming ambition, whose every 
action seems governed by his desire 
one day to be Premier. During the 
last election campaign, he promised 
everything to everyboay and _ vir- 
tually scrapped the entire Labor- 
party platform, but he adamantly 
refused to commit himself to a con- 
tinuation of Australia’s pro-Ameri- 
can policy in the cold war. 

What has now made Evatt the 
focus of a bitter nationwide debate. 
however, is his bizarre behavior in 
the Royal Commission hearings on 
Vladimir Petrov, Russian defector 
and former MVD chief in the Soviet 
Embassy in Canberra. In the course of 
the hearings, a so-called “Document 
J” was presented which, according to 
Petrov and his wife, was typed at 
the Soviet Embassy by Rupert Lock- 
wood, a well-known Communist jour- 
nalist. The document dealt with the 
“penetration of Japanese and Ameri- 
can influences” in Australia. In it. 
Lockwood listed among his inform- 
ants three members of Evatt’s per- 





STANLEY H. Martin is an English 
newspaperman who has just returned 
from an extensive tour of Australia. 
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Australian Labor party leader stirs controversy in Petrov case 


sonal staff: his 
O’Sullivan; his 
Dalziel: and his assistant, Grunde- 


oress secretary. 
l : 


private secretary. 
mann. 

When O'Sullivan admitted author- 
ship of another incriminating docu- 
ment (though denying any connec- 
tion with Document J), Evatt 
promptly sacked him. However, he 
rushed in as personal attorney for 
his other two aides before the Com- 
mission and proceeded to make a 
series of wild charges. The Petrovs 
and O’Sullivan, he declared, had 
fabricated the section of Document 
J in question as part of a “foul 
conspiracy” to damage the Labor 
party. He further accused the Aus- 
tralian Security Service of accept- 
ing the without first 
establishing its authenticity. 

Since Lockwood, the alleged au- 
of Document J. refused to 
answer any ‘of the Commission’s 
questions, further investigation as to 
his authorship was necessary. When 


document 


thor 


this turned up new evidence to sup- 
port the Government’s case, Lock- 
wood finally admitted supplying the 
information but continued to deny 
having typed the actual document. A 
handwriting expert thereupon testi- 
fied that notations on the document 
were definitely in Lockwood’s hand. 

Evatt, however, was still not con- 
vinced. His continuing charges of 
conspiracy forced the Security Serv- 
ice to place in the witness box the 
agent who had helped the Petrovs to 
defect, thereby seriously impairing 
the man’s future effectiveness. Evatt 
proceeded to represent the Petrovs 
as liars, thieves and drunkards, and 
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EVATT 


ended by issuing a public statement 
attacking the Commission. The latter 
thereupon barred him from appear- 
ing before it. When he appealed for 
readmittance several days later, he 
was bluntly refused. One of the 
judges, promptly seconded by his 
two colleagues, denounced the con- 
spiracy charge as “fantastic” and 
having “no foundation whatever.” 
Evatt has been acting entirely on 
his own in the Petrov case; he has 
received no direct support from the 
Australian Labor party. And many 


within the party cannot help resent-f 


ing their leader’s attack on the integ- 
rity of the courts. 

The so-called - Catholic Action 
groups in the Labor party complicate 
the picture. These groups have un 
questionably done good work in a 
number of trade unions, helping to 


eliminate Communist influence and 


restore democratic practices. In the 


process, however, they have trod onf 


a great many toes: moreover, Catho- 
lics are extremely unpopular in Aus 
tralia. As a result, Evatt’s charge 
that his party opponents were linked 
with the “outside 
Catholic Action had a telling effect. 














influence” off 





winning even some anti-Communist 


leaders to his side. For a time, if 
looked as if Evatt, in alliance withf 
Communists and party ward-heelers f 
was on the way to a decisive victory. 


The issue is still undecided, bu! 
Evatt’s influence is now clearly ot 
the wane. For, no matter what he 
says, he cannot overcome the grow: 
ing conviction that, so long as he 
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remains the party leader, Labor cat 


not return to power in Australia. 
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Men of his type must separate their scientific views from moral and political ones 


Issues in the Oppenheimer Case 


By Robert E. Fitch 


T WOULD BE comforting to believe that by now the 

Oppenheimer case has been closed. But it is not closed, 
and in essence it never will be so long as a similar occur- 
rence in the future remains possible. 

This possibility, even probability, derives from the 
continuing role of the scientist in a position of public 
responsibility in a democracy. And it is linked with the 
extraordinary moral and political innocence of the scien- 
tists who carry these responsibilities. When Henry Ford 
fell briefly for anti-Semitism or played at peace-maker 
with Kaiser Wilhelm, or when Charles Lindbergh on the 
eve of World War II allowed himself to become the 
instrument of a native American fascism, each man acted 
on his own as a private citizen and had no power to 
infect the political process. But when a Robert Oppen- 
heimer, motivated by whatever degree of idealism, makes 
decisions concerning a hydrogen bomb, he acts as an 
agent of the Government and holds in his hands the fate 
of whole nations. It may be permissible for a Ford and 
a Lindbergh to be morally and politically innocent. It is 
not permissible for one in the post of an Oppenheimer. 

Unfortunately, recent discussions of the Oppenheimer 
affair tend to heighten the personal factors rather than 
sharpen the objective issues. When one reads the indict- 
ment by Arthur Schlesinger Jr. in the October Atlantic 
Monthly, with subsequent rejoinders by Professor W. V. 
Quine and David T. Griggs, and a similar indictment in 
the October Harper’s by the Alsop brothers, with partial 
rejoinders by Peter Drucker and Herbert Hoover, one 





Confusion began in the Oppenheimer case when two sets 
of charges were filed against him: one based on past 
associations, the other on his H-bomb views. It continued 
when two tribunals (in split decisions) condemned him 
on different grounds—hboth affirming his loyalty. Later, 
his foe, Lewis Strauss, backed his reappointment at the 
Institute for Advanced Studies; and the American Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom invited him and Whittaker 
Chambers to membership. Innumerable articles and two 
hooks (pro by the Alsop Brothers, anti by two Time 
staffers) have since explored the case. A New LEADER 
editorial branded it “McCarthyism’s greatest triumph” ; 
William E. Bohn called it “an ill-defined weight lying 
on the public conscience.” Here Robert E. Fitch of the 
Pacific School of Religion attempts to analyze the pit- 
falls which surround all scientists in public service. 
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OPPENHEIMER: ‘INNOCENCE IS NOT PERMISSIBLE’ 


feels that confusion is further confounded. There are 
those who feel that the judgment against Oppenheimer 
was just. There are those who feel that it was unjust. 
There are also many persons, like this writer, who must 
confess in painful bewilderment that they simply do not 
know. 

It is not the purpose of this inquiry to settle the Oppen- 
heimer case. It is my purpose to ask what are the ob- 
jective issues involved in the case, and how a clarification 
of those issues may prevent the occurrence of similar epi- 
sodes in the future. These issues, I believe, are two. One 
is a general question of professional ethics—the nature 
of the code of discipline that a man in a position of re- 
sponsibility imposes on himself. The other issue concerns 
the distinction and interrelationship of three functions— 
technical, political and moral—which may come to a 
focus in one and the same person. 

The general question of professional ethics is whether 
a man in a position of responsibility and leadership is 
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to be more strict, or less strict, with himself than he is 
with his subordinates. For instance, if respect for secur- 
ity is required of them, in what degree is that respect 
required of him? There is a human tendency to say that 
the man at the top should be allowed liberties and re- 
laxations which cannot be permitted to those below him. 
There is also a powerful tradition—as old as that of 
Plato’s philosopher-kings, and widely observed by all 
successful ruling castes of priests and warriors and pluto- 
crats—that those who have pre-eminence in authority 
should subject themselves to a more rigorous discipline 
than is required of the rest. 

Shall we say that the scientist in this case must be, like 
Caesar’s wife, beyond reproach? Of course, we may not 
say that he must be beyond slander and suspicion. It is 
certain that, in a democracy, no one in a position of 
public leadership can escape the smears of innuendo and 
of false witness. But to be beyond reproach is not the 
same thing as to be beyond slander. And a man will 
come as close as he can to being blameless and irre- 
proachable not if he relaxes for himself the rule that he 
imposes on others, but if he draws the discipline more 
tight about his own person than about his subordinates. 

Apart from this general question of professional ethics, 
there are three functions—technical, political and per- 
sonal—which must be kept distinct from each other. In 
this case, the technical issue was whether the bomb could 
or could not be built, whether it could or could not be 
successfully exploited for military purposes. The political 
issue was whether or not it would benefit the nation and 
its allies, and further the purposes of democracy, if the 
bomb were adopted and used as a weapon of war. The 
personal issue was whether or not the individual con- 
cerned felt that he could participate in the building of 
the bomb. 

Of these three issues, the technical one was non-moral 
in character. The only question was the feasibility of the 
proposal, and that question could be settled on its own 
merits. 

The political issue was a moral issue on at least two 
counts. Since a democratic society is one that has a 
regard for moral values, any basic decision about policy 
is in some sense a decision in morals. Also, the method 
of arriving at a decision and the focus of responsibility 
for making a specific decision are moral issues. Such 
decisions must reflect the will of the people and may not 
be the expression of the private judgments of an indi- 
vidual. 

The personal issue was a moral one, too, since it had 
to do with the individual’s convictions about the right 
or the wrong of what he was called upon to do. 

Now all three of these issues may come to a focus in 
one person who is at the same time a man, a scientist 
and an officer of the Government. It is conceivable that 
what the scientist says can be done the man will say 
ought not to be done. Or it may be that the man will 
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reject what both the scientist and the officer of the 
Government approve. 

But it is essential that these judgments be kept distinct 
from each other. Otherwise, there will be consequences 
of intellectual dishonesty (when the technical judgment 
is clouded by political or moral considerations), moral 
indifference (when the technical aspect is permitted to 
dictate to the moral and the political), or moral arro- 
gance (when private convictions assume the right to dic- 
tate political policy). 

Obviously, if there was disagreement on the technical 
question, one has no right to impute immorality or lack 
of patriotism to the minority party. Even if there was a 
demonstrable error in technical judgment (demonstrable 
in the sense of being refuted by subsequent achieve. 
ments), this is no ground for accusations or treason. 

But if there was reason to believe that the technical 
judgment was deflected by moral considerations or by 
political prejudices, if it appeared that the question of 
what could be done had been answered solely in the light 
of what the individual wanted to have done, then there 
were grounds for charges ranging from intellectual dis- 
honesty to outright treason, conscious or unconscious. 
However, the grounds on which we impute dishonesty 
or treason may not consist of the technical judgment in 
question. They must embrace other facts which, in their 
coherence, establish an antecedent probability that this 
particular technical judgment is simply one in a con- 
sistent pattern of behavior. 

Under no circumstances is the scientist in this position 
of grave responsibility invited to surrender his moral 
integrity. In a free society, he is at liberty to follow 
the dictates of his own conscience concerning his per- 
sonal conduct. If the judgment of his conscience comes 
into conflict with his judgment as a scientist, or with 
the approved policy of the democracy he serves, he has 
a right to resign and get out. As a private citizen, he 
then has the rights of other private citizens: He may find 
comfort in the bomb, merely acquiesce in its availability, 
or agitate openly against its use. 

But under no circumstances may he allow his technical 
judgment to be clouded by his moral judgment. He may 
not pretend to say what can or cannot be done when he 
is really saying what he personally believes ought or 
ought not to be done. This is being dishonest with him- 
self as well as false to his responsibilities. 

And under no circumstances may he assume that his 
private moral convictions are legislative for the whole 
of society. He may not use his personal moral ideals to 
coerce the policies of a democracy. If he does so, he 
becomes guilty of the worst sort of spiritual pride. The 
right to make the political and moral judgments for 4 
democracy can be exercised only representatively, in 
accord with procedures that are constitutionally defined, 
and by officers to whom these powers have been spe- 
cifically enumerated. 
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GUEST COLUMN 






KRUTCH 


N THE SMALLISH but rapidly grow- 
ing community on the outskirts of 
which I live, there are an astonishing 
number of quite imposing public 
schools, and new ones are under con- 
struction almost continuously. The 
assumption that the cost of a build- 
ing and the size of its playground are 
a trustworthy measure of an educa- 
tional system’s adequacy seems 
widely prevalent, but below the sur- 
face disputes rage with violence in 
some communities. Should the pupil’s 
self-confidence be protected by the 
tule that advancement from one 
grade to the next is obligatory, or 
should no one be graduated from 
grammar school unless he can write 
grammatically? Does “preparation 
for life’ include some mastery of 
scholastic subjects, or is such mas- 
tery a mere incidental accomplish- 
ment to be acquired only by those 
who happen to desire it? Should 


| every high-school student be auto- 


matically eligible for the state uni- 
versity, or has the university the right 
to enforce its own standards of mini- 
mum preparation? 

All these are questions which have 


| been debated at such length in so 


many places that it is not worth- 
while to discuss them here. But there 
is a broader related question, which 
gets less attention than it should: Do 
both compulsory schooling and free 
public education of all sorts have the 
unfortunate side-effect of diminishing 
their apparent value and the eager- 
ness to enjoy them? Would all sorts 
of cultural opportunities be more 
enthusiastically utilized if they were 
not so easy to get and if people were 
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not so persistently urged and cajoled 
into accepting them? 

Even children unusually fond of 
reading tend to assume that, if they 
spend an afternoon over a book, they 
are doing their parents a favor. Go- 
ing to the movies or watching TV, 
however, is a valued privilege—per- 
haps just because they are not so 
warmly approved of. The majority of 
adults, being children of a larger 
growth, carry a good deal of the same 
attitude with them. They will pay 
substantially for anything which is 
plainly labeled “entertainment.” But 
they expect libraries, most museums 
and schools to be free, concerts and 
lectures to be either free or priced 
far below what would seem normal 
for a play or prize-fight. 

The reasons for this strange state 
of mind are the same as those which 
give the child his attitude. “Society” 
seems very anxious that everybody 
should read books, go to lectures and 
even look at paintings. To a certain 
extent, therefore, we are doing soci- 
ety a favor when we do. It is hardly 
fair that we should pay for it out of 
our own pockets, too. Such money as 
we have to spare should be reserved 
for entertainment which no one 
has been urging us to indulge our- 
selves in. 

No, I am not advocating that pub- 
lic schools be abolished, that free 
libraries be closed, and that it cost as 
much to get into the Metropolitan 
Museum as it does to get into Madi- 
son Square Garden. I do suspect, 
though, that a substantial number of 
children would do better in school 
if attending it were a privilege, not 


a legal necessity; that quite a few 
adults and children would seek books 
more eagerly if they were not readily 
available in free libraries, many of 
which use posters, slogans, radio pro- 
grams and other devices to persuade 
people to come and carry away 
books. I am ready to admit that the 
positive advantages of publicly spon- 
sored cultural activities outweigh 
the side-effects. But I would like to 
have a little attention devoted to the 
question of whether these side-effects 
could be mitigated. 

Educational psychologists have 
discussed at length a great many 
aspects of technique, some of them 
pretty far-fetched. The possible bad 
effects of almost every educational 
policy or procedure have been 
anxiously examined. But I have 
never heard of one who ever took 
any account of a psychological fact 
of which even the most naive layman 
is perfectly well aware—at least in 
connection with everything not cul- 
tural or educational: that we don’t 
like to do what we are compelled to 
do, that we tend to resist at least a 
little bit what we are urged to do, 
and that things too easy to get are 
not very much valued. 

Some say that God put the best 
fruit on a forbidden tree because He 
wanted to make sure that Adam and 
Eve would not fail to acquire the 
knowledge of good and evil. If He 
did, then He was a better psycholo- 
gist than we are. I would like to 
see a conference of educators devote 
a session to some such question as 
this: How can we get just a faint 
suggestion of the forbidden fruit to 
cling to learning of all kinds? How, 
also, without endangering the psy- 
chological health of the child, might 
we even let him suspect that his 
scholastic success will be determined 
by his ability and his industry? I 
have never heard of an_ athletic 
coach in a school or college who in- 
sisted upon advancing every player 
from the scrub team to the first. He 
doesn’t seem to fear that the inferior 
players will suffer from a serious 
psychological trauma. 
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HE ATTEMPT to stop the march of time at the thres- 

hold of the atomic age and give mankind a chance 
to adjust its political habits to its changed technological 
habitat has failed. The technological clock has inexor- 
ably advanced, and we are now entering the age of 
atomic plenty, from which atomic explosives cannot 
be banished by any ingenious political compromise. 
Having failed to slow down technical progress long 
enough for political realities to catch up with it, man- 
kind is now confronted with the reverse task—to adjust 
its political ways to the inexorable facts of atomic-age 
technology. 

It would be utterly unrealistic to suggest that this 
readjustment—the greatest in human history—can be 
completed overnight or, for that matter, in any now- 
foreseeable future. Therefore, the first task of practical 
statesmanship is to preserve peace despite the continua- 
tion of the arms race, so as to gain more time for a 
permanent solution. 

It is a difficult assignment for national leadership: 
to channel increasing amounts of national energy and 
resources into a seemingly endless arms race, to insist 
on a demographic and economic shake-up of the nation 
in the name of military security, and yet to avoid foster- 
ing warlike attitudes at home and to preserve patience 
and reasonableness in relations with the outside world— 
in brief, to carry a big H-bomb and step softly. 

We must not forget that the paramount purpose of 
our armaments is to prevent war and would be defeated 
if we had to use them to win one. This does not mean 
that we should practice appeasement of the Munich type, 
which, we know from experience, only makes war more 
inevitable. Nor can the non-Communist nations relax 





This is the second of two articles written by Dr. Eugene 
Rabinowitch of the University of Illinois in response 
to the recent New LEADER symposium on “Alternatives 
to the H-Bomb”; in many ways, his articles represent a 
synthesis of the discussion. In his first article, pub- 
lished last week, Dr. Rabinowitch discussed the power 
of nuclear weapons, as well as the possibilities for 
defense and international control. Dr. Rabinowitch is 
the Editor of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. 








OW TO LIVE IN 
AN ATOMIC WoRLD 


By Eugene Rabinowitch 





(Second of two articles) 





their defense efforts to facilitate “coexistence” with them 
Communist world (if by this is meant not simply the abp 
sence of war and maintenance of diplomatic relations§ 
but mutual trust and a community of political interest) 
Never in past history has rivalry between two grea 










world powers ended without one or more military show: 





downs; and never was the probability of a peaceful resof 
lution of a power contest smaller than now, when thef 
rival power we face is a totalitarian empire whose ruthf 
less leadership firmly believes in the historical inevit- : 
ability of their conflict with the outside world and in 








their predestined victory and ultimate domination overf 





all mankind. 





Yet, if we fully realize the ultimate calamity for man- 





kind of an atomic war, we will be patient, restrained 





and always prepared for reasonable settlement, evenf} 





with this evil power. It is a tragic coincidence that the 
overwhelming necessity to put an end to war has arisen 





at a time when great peoples are suffering under a 





tyranny unprecedented in its brutality and all-pervasive: 





ness, but we cannot change this fact. Only those whose 





rightful wrath and justified apprehension blinds them to 





the reality of atomic destruction can see in an atomic 
war a way to the liberation of nations now in bondage 
to Communist dictatorship. If “coexistence” means a 
renunciation of attempts to change forcibly a situation 
in which Communist dictatorships rule over large parts 
of Europe and Asia, and willingness to keep peace with 
these dictatorships as long as they keep peace with us. 
then coexistence is preferable to its only real alternative 
—war—and we must aim to prolong it and make the 
best of it. 

The twin duties to arm as we have never armed before. 
and to preserve peace as long as this is possible without 
compromising the power position of the non-Communis! 
world, are inescapable. But they should not be used as 
an excuse for leaving to future generations the task of 
evolving the answer to the great challenge which atomic 
energy poses to mankind—the establishment of per 
manent peace. This challenge has arisen in our gener 
tion, and we cannot plead being too preoccupied with 
Soviet imperialism to accept it. Unless we decide 0” 
our ultimate aims and use them as beacons to inspil? 
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ourselves and the world in the long, dreary years ahead, 
our efforts to avoid war by military preparedness and 
wise diplomacy will not bring us nearer to real peace 
and will end as such efforts have ended in the past— 
merely in a postponement of the next war (which in our 
era means making it, when it comes, even more catas- 
trophically destructive) . 

The question “Is there an alternative to the H-bomb?” 
has no positive answer if what is meant is an immediate 
military and political program which would make re- 
liance on atomic and thermonuclear weapons unnecessary 
or permit their controlled abolition. If, however, this 
question is whether an alternative exists to indefinite 
continuation of a-world system in which peace is main- 
tained by a balance of overwhelming destructive power 
in the hands of sovereign nations and by the fear which 
these weapons inspire, then the answer is Yes. This 
alternative is the establishment of a stable system of 
permanent peace on earth. The immediate consequence 
of choosing this alternative is to measure all our decisions 
and actions on the world scene by the new yardstick, 
“Does it bring us nearer to this ultimate aim?” rather 
than the traditionally supreme standard, “Does it ad- 
vance America’s national interests?” 

Two—and only two—rational concepts of a perman- 
ently peaceful world are possible. One envisages a world 
of sovereign nations which have learned to live side by 
side in peace—an extension to the whole globe of the 
“security in disarmament” established in recent times 
between the U.S. and Canada, France and England. 
or the Scandinavian and Low Countries. Without formal 
acknowledgement, the policies of America and its West- 
ern allies can be said to be based on this hope. But the 
probability of this desirable state of international af- 
fairs being reached, if ever, without interruption by 
another war (and, once having been reached, persisting 
forever) is extremely low. It presumes not only that na- 
tions now under aggressive totalitarian rule will follow 
a reasonably restrained policy until they finally evolve 
by internal transformation into “good neighbors,” but 
also that in the future no nation anywhere in the world 
will come into the grip of an individual or a group who, 
for reasons of personal or national aggrandizement or 
hatred, or out of ideological or religious fanaticism, or 
by plain foolishness, will unleash a war or initiate a 
chain of events which will inevitably lead to war. The 
example of Germany falling under the rule of Hitler, or 
of Italy following the lead of Mussolini, or of the Arab 
countries permanently on the brink of war with Israel, 
does not encourage such optimism—even if we could for- 
get Stalin and his successors, and Mao and his Asian 
allies. It must not be forgotten that, a few decades from 
now, atomic weapons are likely to find their way into the 
arsenals of all nations, great and small, enlightened or 
backward. 

The other concept of permanent peace is the creation 
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NATIONAL MILITARY GLORY IS AN OBSOLETE IDEAL 


of a supranational world authority capable of enforcing 
peace. While it is patently impossible to create such an 
organization now, it is nevertheless possible and (be it 
submitted) imperative to dedicate the long-range world 
policies of America and its allies to this aim. In 1945, 
the unwillingness of America to relinquish its (largely 
illusory) sovereignty was as responsible for the in- 
troduction of the veto provision into the UN Charter 
as was the distrustful isolationism of the Soviet Union. 
Now, ten years after the end of the war, we are in retreat 
from the point of closest political approach to effective 
international community and popular acceptance of our 
role as a part of it, reached in 1945. The European 
nations, shaken to their foundations by the war and 
psychologically ready at its end to accept merger in a 
larger organism, are regaining—with American help—- 
political stability and economic prosperity in the frame- 
work of their old sovereignties. Political leadership 
acquires vested interest in these sovereignties, and peoples 
find again the satisfaction of “belonging” to them and 
the loyalty it engenders. This is the way of least effort, 
the old banks into which the waters return after the 
flood of war. We see it particularly clearly in the ex- 
ample of France choosing re-establishment of an in- 
dependent German army in preference to a merger 
of European defense forces—even though the German 
Chancellor himself has warned that this decision is 
fraught with much greater danger of a rebirth of German 
militarism, and of a new war precipitated by it, than 
the rejected European Defense Community. 

This trend in Europe (and in the rest of the non- 
Communist world) came about because America, at the 
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ATOMIC WORLD coxnsur 


zenith of its power and influence at the end of the war 
and in monopolistic possession of atomic weapons, did 
not realize to what extent these weapons have made a 
world system of multiple sovereignties obsolete and did 
not confront other nations with a blunt statement of 
this situation and an offer to discuss (and herself accept) 
an adequate alternative to this system. We are even less 
ready to turn away from the past now, after the post- 
war resurgence of nationalism in America and in the 
world. This is why an “alternative to the H-bomb” 
cannot be simply “picked up,” but must first be created, 
and why the first step toward its creation—and thus 
toward the ending of an endless arms race and cold 
war—is for the American people and its leadership to 
commit themselves to a world community as their final 
aim. No Soviet imperialism, isolationism or aggressive- 
ness can prevent us from dedicating ourselves to this 
purpose, from acting in every situation in accordance 
with it, and from urging its acceptance by other nations. 
This is the only inspiring ultimate ideal with which we 
can oppose, in the forum of world opinion, the Com- 
munist ideal of a world federation of Soviet republics. 
The people everywhere know instinctively that what they 
need. above all, is peace; and however exuberant may 
be the nationalisms of some of the new (and some old) 
sovereign nations, the promise of permanent peace has 
a stronger appeal to all mankind than that of national 
independence and grandeur. 

Man has become able to establish civilized communi- 
ties only after recognizing the moral law binding each 
member of a community not to kill arbitrarily others 
belonging to the same community. This law did not 
extend, however, beyond the limits of the tribe or nation 
—it sanctioned or even glorified murder in intertribal 
or international war. For thousands of years, this partial 
restraint has been sufficient to permit the progress of 
mankind: some tribes or nations went down in defeat. 
but others prospered on the fruits of victory and new 
civilizations grew beside or on the ruins of the old ones. 
Christianity, early in its expansion, adjusted itself to 
this limitation of the fundamental rule, “Thou shalt not 
kill,” and so gained acceptance and recognition by 
nations and states. In the last reckoning, it is this 
deficiency of mankind’s moral standards which con- 
fronts it now with the danger of decadence, perhaps even 
extinction. If man is to survive in the atomic age, he 
must learn that murder in the selfish interests of a 
sovereign state is as wrong as the murder of a fellow- 
countryman in the selfish interests of an individual. 

One may ask: Would this not mean the adoption of a 
philosophy of pacifism and lead to unilateral disarma- 
ment of democratic nations in the face of a totalitarian 
power which is certain to see in it merely an invita- 
tion to conquest? The answer is that, on the ethical 
plane, we are confronted with as difficult—and as in- 
escapable — a transition as on the political plane. The 
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free nations have to maintain not only the maximumf 
material defense establishment they are capable of build. 
ing up, but also the full devotion of those who have tof 
man these defenses (and, in our age, also of those who 
are to live in danger behind them). Yet, at the same 
time, they have to develop a new kind of moral founda. 
tion for this devotion. In the Korean War, for the first f 
time in history, we had not a war between sovereign 
nations, but an international police action. The fact 
that many Americans resented this designation as a de. 
preciation of the valor and sacrifice of the Americanf 
troops who bore the brunt of the fighting shows what is 


wrong with our present hierarchy of values. 
accustomed us to think of fighting and dying for one’sf 














Our education, our reading, even our religion have 







) va 
country as the highest expression of valor and devotion j 
to community; while police action in support of lawf |, 





and order has a hard time being recognized as honor-f ¢, 
able even in many free countries. By contrast with the 


ac 
policeman, the soldier’s and warrior’s glory is the centralf 1, 
theme of a large part of world literature, from the Bible ria 


and the Jliad to our times. We will be capable, as af ,,; 
nation, of successful political action for a permanently} 7, 
peaceful world only in the measure in which we, as in- = 
dividuals, are prepared to support such action by ac-f x, 
cepting a new ideal and acknowledging a new set off 4, 
political values. the 

This transition has already begun. Much of the lit f pri 
erature born of the two World Wars (except the state-F p, 
controlled Soviet literature) expresses a deep disillu> : 
sionment with the traditional values of national military} }, 
glory. The Nuremberg Trials were the first attempt to ws 
replace the age-old concept of war as a legitimate “con-F jy. 
tinuation of national policies by other means” by thatf de, 
of war as an international crime. This attempt couldf ¢o, 
not be fully convincing because even in the Western ha; 
nations (not to speak of the Soviet Union) there hasf wh 
been no complete change of heart, no wholeheartedf js , 
subordination to a new supreme authority, no recogni shi 
tion of justice applicable to the victors as well as the> | 
vanquished, no readiness to remove national interest: > «lay 
and national glory from their supreme position as mo-f ple 
tivations of national policies and to put the welfaref coa 
and peace of all mankind in their place. Yu; 

An “alternative to the H-bomb” cannot be found. wit] 
ready-made, in new political strategy or new military rou 
tactics within the old framework of sovereign national f lati 
states, but must be evolved gradually from a change inf whe 
the ethical standards of free peoples and their chosen f nist 
leaders through day-to-day policies. That nations dom litic 
inated by Communist dictatorships will—for the time par! 
being—be prevented by their rulers from hearing about. f 1 t) 
not to speak of associating themselves with, this change f arse 
does not make it impossible for the free nations t0} and 
initiate it; it only makes their responsibility to show f “en 
the way more urgent and inescapable. that 
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FINALE IN THE DJILAS PURGE 


Crackdown on former Yugoslav Vice-President and followers is part 


1ro’s VISIT to India and _ the 
ere in Belgrade on Milo- 
| van Djilas and Vladimir Dedijer are 
| both part of the same design: the 
continuing effort by the Yugoslav 
Communist leadership to reach an 
accommodation with Moscow. In 
India, Tito attacked “foreign impe- 
rialist intervention,” promoted co- 
existence and rejected the idea of a 
Third Force in world politics. At 
home, Tito’s Vice-Premier, Edvard 
Kardelj, scored a notable victory for 
the pro-Soviet policy of which he is 
| the chief advocate by disciplining its 
| principal opponents, Djilas and 
Dedijer. 

Tito left for India, accompanied 
by secret-police boss Alexander Ran- 
kovic and a suite of 80 courtiers, 
just at the time Yugoslavia was un- 
dergoing a serious food crisis. In 
contrast to Italy, which no longer 
has to import wheat, Yugoslavia, 
which never had to before the war. 
is now dependent on an 850,000-ton 
shipment from the United States. 

While Tito was away, the Yugo- 
slav press has tried to give the peo- 
ple maps instead of the food and 
coal they need: For weeks on end, 
Yugoslavs have been bombarded 
with diagrams of the distances and 
toutes between Yugoslavia and India, 
latitudes, longitudes, sea-lanes and 
what-have-you. Meanwhile, Commu- 
nist editorials underscored the po- 
litical point of the Tito-Nehru 
parley. Borba declared on December 
1 that “Knowland methods from the 
arsenal of cold war” were finished, 
and that Tito’s visit to India was 
“encouraging and impressive” in 
that it demonstrated “to a bloc-ridden 
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of an intra-party battle on relations with the Soviet Union 


By Bogdan Raditsa 





Bogdan Raditsa, Professor of Euro- 
pean History at Fairleigh Dickinson 
College, was formerly Tito’s foreign 
press chief. His articles on Balkan 
affairs have appeared in the Re- 
porter and Saturday Evening Post. 





world that a European Communist 
state and an Oriental democratic 
state can cooperate in peace and full 
mutual confidence.” 

Despite these encomiums, how- 
ever, it seems that the two 
opposing wings of the Yugoslav 
Communist party can no longer co- 
operate in peace and full mutual 
confidence. For more than a year 
now, the Djilas-Dedijer wing, which 
unsuccessfully strove to check the 
Kardelj group’s pro-Soviet policies 
and transform Yugoslav Communism 
into a sort of left Social Democracy, 
has been on the defensive in the 
party. One of Djilas’s close associ- 


now 


DJILAS AND DEDIJER: PEOPLE ARE INCREASINGLY SYMPATHETIC 


ates, Komnen Cerovic, had to resign 
his seat in Parliament, while numer- 
ous writers and journalists who ex- 
pressed sympathy with Djilas have 
been sidetracked. 

At the same time, with little overt 
activity on their part, Djilas and his 
associates have won increasing sym- 
pathy from the Yugoslav people at 
large. Non-Communists generally, as 
well as the anti-Soviet element in 
the party rank-and-file, look to Djilas 
for leadership. The growing unrest 
over economic repression and pro- 
Malenkov politics appears to have 
reached a climax two months ago at 
Belgrade University, where Djilas 
himself years ago used to lead Com- 
munist demonstrations. It was off- 
cially admitted on November 16 that 
full-scale riots at the University had 
to be crushed by armed militia. 

This was followed by the deposi- 
tion of Dedijer, Tito’s official biogra- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DJILAS consseee 


pher, accompanied by statements of 
accusation by General Peko Dapche- 
vich and his ex-wife, Mitra Mitro- 
vich. The latter are both intimate 
friends of Djilas, and it is quite 
possible that their statements were 
written by the police. But, even if 
they did volunteer the accusations in 
an effort to save themselves, it is 
generally understood that their days 
will be numbered once Djilas and 
Dedijer fall. At the same time. the 
prison sentences of many old Com- 
informists (e.g., Vlaho Dapchevich, 
Branko Petricevic) have been drasti- 
cally reduced. The parallel is clear. 

A cautious statement of the domi- 
nant Kardelj-wing position was given 


by Tito himself in an interview with 
La Dépéche de Midi, broadcast by 
Radio Belgrade on November 12. 
Tito boasted of the “normalization 
of relations” between Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet bloc and pointed out that: 

1. It was effected on the initiative 
of the Soviet Union. 

2. Yugoslavia was able to accept 
it without endangering her independ- 
ence. 

3. Peaceful coexistence between 
East and West was vital. 

4. In regard to Trieste, Yugo- 
slavia had made extreme conces- 
sions. 

5. Communist China must be ad- 
mitted to the UN. 
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TITO AND KARDELJ: SEEKING NEW RAPPROCHEMENT WITH MOSCOW? 






_6. Ho Chi Minh in Indo-China 
was leading “a movement of national 
independence” and received the sup- 
port of Yugoslavia, as did similar 
movements throughout Asia. 

To this interview a Foreign Of- 
fice spokesman named _ Draskovic 
made significant additions. He de- 
clared that Yugoslavia’s desire for 
“improving relations with the So- 
viets” had been accepted by Soviet 
Deputy Premier Maxim Saburov (in 
November 6 
speech), and then announced the 


his widely-noted 


return of Cominformist refugees 
from Eastern Europe and the com- 
plete cessation of all Cominformist 


press and radio campaigns against 





Yugoslavia. Somewhat earlier, Tito 
had noted the eradication of anti- 
Tito émigré organizations in the sat- 
ellites and the end of Soviet jamming 
of Yugoslav broadcasts. 

Meanwhile, Tito’s press continues 
to polemicize with Greek nationalists 
on the subject of Macedonia; the 
Balkan alliance will never be com- 
plete, say the Yugoslav Communists, 
“if the rights of the Macedonians in 
Greece are not recognized.” At the 
same time, reliable sources report 
that Tito, before leaving for India, 
expressed a desire to bring Com- 
munist Bulgaria into an expanded 
Balkan Pact. 


Against this background (and re- 








ports that have reached me on Kar. 
delj’s off-the-record talks are even 
more shocking), Djilas made a last 
stand. In his statement to the New 
York Times on December 24 (Dedi- 
jer gave a similar statement to the 
London Times a few days later), 
Djilas noted that the decisions taken 
on the island of Brioni in the sum 
mer of 1953 countermanded the deci. 
sions of the previous Party Con. 


















gress. The Brioni decisions, as this 





writer pointed out a year ago, com- fF 
mitted the Yugoslav Communists to ( 
seek a rapprochement with Moscow. 
These decisions resulted from Tito’ F 
conviction that Malenkov would inf 
troduce basic changes in Soviet § 
Yugoslav relations and Kardelj’ 
thesis that Yugoslavia could bes 



















serve world Communist revolution by 2! 
standing apart from the unified) & 
world Communist apparatus. di 
Djilas and Dedijer have been 5 in 

fighting a losing battle ever since. 
They banked on Tito, with whonf ' 
there were warm personal bonds, to is 
save them. But their plea to Tito wp * 
permit a Communist opposition F : 
al 


movement was denied, and Tito def 





parted for India leaving Kardeljf 






authority to mop up their followers. 
Perhaps the most significant asf 





pect of the Djilas revolt is not ikf 


























defeat but the very existence off 
strong opposition currents within thef le 
Communist leadership. Yugoslav ™ 
Communism, after all, is still in if A 
“heroic” phase, much like Sovie& of 
Communism of the Twenties: if “ 
leadership is still united by the rela ff kr 
tively recent experience of common} al 
underground and partisan struggle.f) " 
Now that organized anti-Communist) ' 

opposition has vanished in Yugo- q 
slavia, meaningful opposition can> th 
come only from within party ranks Ri 
And it has come. te 
Djilas, a man of heart and mysticf 
faith, made his great error in speak f Ul 
ing out aggressively before organiz— ° 
ing his forces. Neither heart not Vi 
faith nor Tito’s friendship proved ™ 
enough, and the victory went to the— Pe 
cold, calculating Kardelj—and BS 
Malenkov. | thi 
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CHAMBERLIN 


WORK of thorough and intensive 
a combined with 
keen political perception, is The 
Formation of the Soviet Union, by 
Richard Pipes (Harvard University 
Press, $6.50). There is perhaps a 
tendency to shy away from univer- 
sity-press publications as too arid 
and specialized for the general read- 
er. It would be a pity if this should 
diminish the attention given this 
important book. 

Mr. Pipes, an instructor in _his- 
tory and literature at Harvard who 
is associated with the Russian Re- 
search Center, has combed diligently 
for every scrap of information about 
what happened in the non-Russian 
areas of the former Russian Empire 
during the years of revolution and 
civil war. He has supplemented re- 
search in Soviet and émigré pub- 
lications with first-hand talks with 
leaders of 
movements who have escaped abroad. 
And he possesses the fortunate gift 
of being able to express the conclu- 
sions formed on this solid basis of 
knowledge in crisp, lucid and read- 
able English, free from the preten- 
tious special jargon that disfigures 
too many academic publications. 

Mr. Pipes is not out to prove any 
thesis. He is not a partisan of “Great 
Russian chauvinism” or “nationalist 
separatism.” He is a scholar, trying 
to find out what happened in the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia, in the Cau- 
casus and Central Asia and the 
Volga-Ural areas inhabited by Tar- 
tars, Bashkirs and other non-Russian 
peoples. And he comes up with a 
story that is interesting in itself and 
that sheds a great deal of light 


anti-Soviet _ nationalist 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 









Two New Books 
By Pipes and Carr 


on Communist methods and tactics. 

The book is an historical narrative. 
not a pugnacious polemic. But it dis- 
proves with overwhelming documen- 
tation the contention of Soviet apolo- 
gists that Communism assuaged na- 
tional antagonisms and created more 
justice for non-Russian _ peoples. 
Much separatism in the early period 
of the Revolution was inspired not 
so much by a desire to get away 
from Russia as by a desire to escape 
from Communism. The Ukrainian 
Rada declared full independence only 
when the Provisional Government 
had been overthrown. The setting up 
of independent states in Georgia, 
Armenia and Azerbaidjan was moti- 
vated mainly by fear and hatred of 
Communism. 

The massacre of the native popu- 
lation in Kokand (Central Asia) and 
similar incidents in the bloody, con- 
fused civil war which raged in the 
nationality areas challenge compari- 
son with the grimmest episodes in the 
history of colonial rule. It was the 
same story in Bashkiria, where the 
Bashkir leader Validov declared that 
Soviet “autonomy” gave the minori- 
ties “less self-rule than they enjoyed 
under Nicholas II and Stolypin” and 
where the Bolsheviks began “an in- 
discriminate reign of terror, accom- 
panied by . . . indiscriminate looting 
and murder.” 

We may cite two of the many 
instances unearthed by Mr. Pipes 
of the cynical treachery with which 
the Soviet Government played with 
the slogan of “self-determination.” 
On May 7, 1920, the Soviets recog- 
nized the independence and sover- 
eignty of Georgia and promised to 





desist from all interference in its 
internal affairs. But Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Kirov “brought with him an 
enormous staff, and tackled the task 
of assembling the forces with which 
to undermine and destroy the author- 
ity of the republic to which he was 
accredited.” Less than a year later, 
Georgia, too stable for internal sub- 
version, was invaded and conquered 
by the Red Army. 

When a Red army moved into the 

Jkraine in November 1918, Foreign 

Commissar Chicherin blandly assert- 
ed ignorance of any armed conflict 
with the Ukraine. Read these and 
many other instances of the same bad 
faith in connection with very recent 
news dispatches from Korea and 
Indo-China, and meditate on the 
glorious prospects of coexistence. 

There is a point about another 
recently-published book on _ the 
Soviet Union (The Interregnum, 
1923-1924, by Edward Hallett Carr, 
Macmillan, $5.00) which deserves 
consideration. This book, like that of 
Mr. Pipes, is the product of careful 
and thorough research. It describes 
the Soviet political and economic 
scene between Lenin’s second and 
final stroke and the emergence of 
the Stalin-Zinoviev-Kamenev trium- 
virate, soon to be replaced by the 
personal domination of Stalin. 

I was in Russia during this period, 
and I remember the ferment of po- 
litical life within the Communist 
party, the stormy debates that went 
on over issues raised by Trotsky and 
other oppositionists, the publication 
in Pravda of opposition resolutions 
and letters. Everything of this kind 
was wiped out completely under Sta- 
lin’s terrorist tyranny. 

One has heard nothing of any 
revival of discussion of national or 
international issues within the ranks 
of the Communist party under Sta- 
lin’s heirs. This raises the question 
whether the “new course” on which 
they are supposed to have struck out 
is so very new after all. Totalitarian- 
ism is not transformed if it under- 
goes a temporary shift from one-man 
tyranny to oligarchical absolutism. 
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HICKS 


HE Harper Prize Nove. of 1955 is Trial, by Don 

M. Mankiewicz (Harper, $3.50), as compelling a 
novel of suspense as I have read in some time. In the 
first chapter, a girl with a rheumatic heart dies after an 
encounter, largely innocent and of her own choosing, 
with a Mexican boy. The boy, Angel Chavez, is charged 
with murder on the theory that the girl died in the course 
of a felony, i.e., attempted rape. The question, of course, 
is whether Angel will or will not be found guilty. 

We approach that question by way of David Blake. 
who teaches in a law school and finds it necessary, in 
order to hold his job, to get some practical experience. 
Barney Castle, the third lawyer he applies to, is about to 
take over the Angel Chavez case, and he asks David to 
conduct the defense while he raises the necessary funds. 
Thus, David is put in a position to get a good deal of 
legal experience and, as it turns out, some amatory expe- 
rience as well, for soon he is having an affair with Bar- 
ney’s secretary, Abbe Klein. 

Barney and David save Angel from being lynched, and 
then the trial begins. It is, as trials in fiction and on the 
stage almost invariably are, tremendously exciting; and 
David, for a man who is making his first appearance in 
a court of law, does exceedingly well. Suddenly a new 
element is introduced, for David is summoned to appear 
before the state committee on un-American activities. He 
attaches little importance to this, but the reader. who is 
already suspicious of Barney Castle, can guess what is 
going to happen. The reader’s suspicions are deepened, 
and even David is troubled, by what goes on at a fund- 
raising meeting in New York, and at last Abbe tells 
David that she once was and Barney still is a Commu- 
nist. When Barney insists that Angel be put on the stand, 
David protests that this will doom the boy; but Barney 
has the upper hand, and, as Abbe explains, a martyr is 
what he wants. 

Barney gets his martyr, and when Angel has at last 
been hanged David has to confront the Communist 
issue. When he learns, from testimony before the state 
committee, how funds raised for the defense of Chavez 
have been diverted to Communist causes, he realizes 
that he is in a desperate situation. How desperate it is 
is made clear when a friend, the man who got him his 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


Two Novels on Political Themes by 
Don M. Mankiewicz and C. P. Snow 





By Granville Hicks 


law-school job, begs him to plead the Fifth Amendment. 


- David, the friend tells him, is ruined in any case, and 


the decent thing for him to do is to protect his col- 
leagues. Unexpectedly, another way is opened up for 
David, and he takes it. 

All this, it has to be admitted, is more than a little 
contrived. One can’t believe that David Blake would 
have blundered into the Chavez case in quite this fash- 


ion, or conducted the defense quite so skilfully, or re- 


mained innocent so long, or plunged so quickly into a 
love affair with Abbe Klein. The book, in fact, is put 


together in much the same way as any conventional 


thriller; and, in order to keep the reader in suspense, it ; 


plays fast and loose with the laws of probability. But if 


it is contrived, it is skilfully contrived, and in the back- f 


ground are such realities as lynch mobs, prejudiced 
courts, Communist exploitation of victims of injustice, 
and the abuse of power by legislative.investigating com- 
mittees. Like many other men of good will, David finds 
himself between Scylla and Charybdis, and he is luckier 
than most in having a safe course plotted for him. 

C. P. Snow’s The New Men (Scribner, $3.50) is both 
more relaxed and more serious than Trial, and, far from 
being contrived, it has an air of perfect authenticity. 
Mr. Snow has written about the British attempt to de: 


velop an atomic bomb, and he is probably the only f 


person in the world fully equipped to write on that sub- 
ject, for he is a distinguished physicist as well as a dis- 
tinguished novelist and had a considerable part in the 
British atomic experiments. His novel traces the project 
from its beginnings to the moment when success is at 
hand. By that time, the United States has the bomb, and 
interest shifts from the problem of making the bomb to 
the question of using it. The English scientists are horri- 
fied when Hiroshima and Nagasaki are wiped out, and 
Mr. Snow tells of their efforts to make their indignation 
felt. They also are faced with the problems of Commu- 
nist espionage, and it is by way of that issue that the 
novel is brought to its climax. 

The reader is bound to be particularly interested in 
Mr. Snow’s revelation of the attitudes of his atomic scien- 
tists. Although shocked from the first by the destructive 
possibilities of the weapon on which they are working, 
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they are spurred on by the knowledge that the Germans 


are trying to develop the bomb. Later, the passion to 


' solve a problem, to meet a challenge, keeps them going. 
Insofar as they consider what will be done with the 
' bomb, they regard it as a defensive weapon, a threat to 


keep the Germans from using their A-bomb if they get 


one. Anger and guilt overwhelm them when the bombs 


are dropped on Japan, but their protests are futile, and in 
the end they manage to push the memory of Hiroshima 


'and Nagasaki into the back of their minds. (“How long 


can you sustain grief, guilt, remorse, for a horror far 


'away?”) They go to work on the hydrogen bomb. 


A second point of interest to American readers is Mr. 
Snow’s calm treatment of the issue of Communist espio- 
nage. With the arrest of a scientist who has been work- 


of the men at Barford has turned over secrets to Russian 
agents. The man’s colleagues are not greatly disturbed 


he thought; a few months at most.” After Sawbridge, 


‘the Barford spy, has been given what would seem by 


American standards a very mild sentence, Lewis Eliot, 
the narrator, visits him in prison and is moved to praise 


» Case. 


1 finds 


Nothing could be more timely than The New Men, but 
it would be a mistake to regard it as a piece of journal- 
ism or as anything but a serious novel of great literary 
merit. It is one of a series of novels on which Mr. Snow 
has been working for several years, and, though it can 


perfectly well be read by itself, it has its part in his grand 
idesign. What he is trying to do, among other things, is 


to portray twentieth-century England in a variety of 


a provincial city, and has shown us university dons, poli- 
ticians, civil servants and aristocrats. Later novels, I 


‘gather, will take us into the world of business and deeper 


into the world of politics. The New Men introduces us to 


ithe young scientists who, for good or evil, are transform- 


ing the world. 
The narrative method Snow has adopted for the series 


}seems perfectly simple, for each novel has the same nar- 


trator, Lewis Eliot; but actually the method demands a 
great deal of ingenuity, for, if Snow is to accomplish his 
plan, Eliot must play a number of roles. In The Light 
and the Dark, for instance, he is primarily an observer, 
telling the tragic story of young Roy Calvert. In A Time 
of Hope, he is the central character, telling of his boy- 
hood, his early career, his unhappy marriage. In The 
Masters, that dramatic story of a struggle for academic 
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power, he is a participant; but he also, by an effort of 
will, stands apart and looks with detachment at both 
sides. In The New Men, there are two themes; and if in 
the development of one of them, the story of the atom 
bomb, Eliot is for the most part merely an observer, the 
second theme, which concerns his relationship with his 
younger brother, brings him into the foreground. 

This study of the two brothers, Lewis and Martin, is 
given as much importance in the novel as the work on 
the bomb; and this is characteristic of the series, for, 
though he is deeply concerned with the social structure 
and the forces of history, Snow’s emphasis is psychologi- 
cal rather than sociological. In each novel, the central 
question is: “Why?” Why does Roy Calvert destroy 
himself? Why is Lewis Eliot’s marriage doomed to fail- 
ure? Why is Crawford rather than Jago chosen as 
Master? 

As we see the brothers in The New Men, Lewis is fond 
of Martin and ambitious for him, grieves when he, too, 
makes an unfortunate marriage, and seeks to advance his 
career. At Barford, Martin shows unexpected administra- 
tive ability and also a disturbing talent for serving his 
own interests. On the other hand, when the atom bombs 
are dropped on Japan he wants to issue a denunciation. 
even though it will mean the end of his career, and it is 
with difficulty that Lewis persuades him not to. Martin 
then sets himself to get a confession out of Sawbridge, 
the Communist spy, and by doing so puts himself in line 
for advancement. He has, Lewis believes, turned cynical 
because he feels that it was cowardice of him to suppress 
the denunciatory letter. But when he is offered the top 
job at Barford, which he has apparently been intriguing 
to get, he turns it down and takes an academic post, for 
which he is ill fitted. In the end, Lewis is forced to 
realize that Martin has done this to escape from his, 
Lewis’s, influence; and the book ends, after this 
chastening discovery, with a partial reconciliation of the 
brothers. 

In a recent article in the New York Times book Re- 
view, Frank O’Connor suggests that the realistic novel 
declined because the external world had become so com- 
plicated and difficult to understand that it could not be 
mastered. Now, he continues, the subjective novel has 
died, and he asks where we go next. “I recognize,” he 
writes, “that my friend, C. P. Snow, is leading the revolt 
of the younger writers, and, as a critic in the Times Lit- 
erary Supplement put it, leading them not forward from 
Joyce but back to Trollope.” It is true that Snow, who is 
so up-to-date in content, is in some ways old-fashioned in 
manner; and perhaps O’Connor has indicated why he 
can and should be, for Snow, thanks to his versatility 
and the breadth of his experience, is far more at home 
in the contemporary world than most novelists. It may 
be that he is not, as O'Connor suggests, fighting a rear- 
guard action; he may be pointing out a path, albeit a 
difficult path, to the future. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Many a Good Crusade. 
By Virginia Gildersleeve. 
Macmillan. 434 pp. $5.00. 


A TIMELY answer to the current 
spirit of know-nothingism, Virginia 
Gildersleeve’s book is a steady af- 
firmation of intellectual values. The 
author’s strongest urge is to “sustain 
the bite of the mind,” so that young 
people can “stand face to face with 
truth.” This being so, many of her 
“crusades” intangibles: 
and the fact that her university en- 
couraged such activities is in happy 
contrast to the current attitude exem- 
plified by one institution which dis- 
charged its president in part because 
he devoted time to 
UNESCO. 

Many a Good Crusade is the story 
of Barnard College, which Columbia 
reluctantly sired on the condition 
that its daughter be self-supporting 
from birth. Under Miss Gildersleeve’s 
36-year deanship, which correspond- 
ed to a college presidency, Barnard 
not only doubled in size but took its 


concerned 


some spare 


place as a great school. The book is 
also a story of opening professional 
doors for women; the author helped 
open some of these in medicine and 
law, and in the creation of the war- 
time WAVES. It is the story of an 
international organization, the Fed- 
eration of University Women, which 
became an underground for free- 
dom. It is an account by one partici- 
pant of the drafting of the United 
Nations Charter and the educational 
mission to Japan. Above all, of 
course, it is the life of an educator 
who, though strangely lacking in 


personal ambition, nevertheless 
emerged as the lone woman on a 
great many historic boards and 
missions. 

rh 


Dean Gildersleeve’s Story 


Reviewed by Emily Taft Douglas 


Former Representative-at-Large from Illinois: 
author, “Appleseed Farm” 


“Typically American” Miss Gilder- 
sleeve calls the blend of nationalities 
in her background, but the quality 
of the blend was no more typical 
than the fact that her father was a 
member of New York’s 
court and that his home, just off 
Fifth Avenue opposite present-day 
Rockefeller Center, combined rare 
character and culture. Her personal 
heritage included her reasonable na- 
ture, in which the religious urge of 
her forebears, mostly French Hugue- 
nots and English Puritans, was trans- 
muted into a concern for all spiritual 
freedoms. 

And yet the 
never had a plan for her own life. 


supreme 


young Virginia 
She went to college “to please her 
mother,” and she started to teach 
because the offer came. Finally and 
somewhat grudgingly, she accepted 
her deanship because Columbia’s 
president, Nicholas Murray Butler. 
asked her to and there was no other 
Barnard candidate! 

The topical division of the book. 
while logical, makes for some repeti- 
tiousness, and one seems to be con- 
stantly advancing toward, participat- 
ing in and emerging from the two 
World Wars. On the other hand, 
Miss Gildersleeve has a quiet wit in 
revealing the eccentricities of her 
times, such as those of the exacting 
M. Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr: 
and her reactions are often salty, as 
in her wartime reception by Queen 
Elizabeth. Her escort wanted to re- 
assure her about the audience, but 
herself, 


she was chuckling to 


“Shucks, this is my fifth queen!” 
Again, her precise details often bring 








a scene to life, like New York in 
the Eighties, when the milk-wagon 
horse, going clop clop on the Belgian 
paving stones, in summer wore a 
straw hat adorned with flowers. At 
dusk, the lamp-lighter turned on the 
flickering gas jets with his long 
lighter. 

Often the author’s insights distill a 
life’s experience, as when she sug- 
gests that abstract discussion of some 
subjects, notably peace and _ femi- 
nism, often defeats their ends and re- 
sults only in bitter argument. More 
effective in advancing these goals are. 
in the first instance, international co- 
operation on specific projects, and, 
in the second, outstanding individual 
achievement. 

Above all, Miss Gildersleeve’s gift 
not-too-common 
sense of joy in intellectual pursuits. 
Her own began with the study of 
Greek, which was like a journey into 
a different land under “a brighter 
sky, where played freely. 
where life was young, where the 
world was rich with a balanced and 
exquisite beauty.” She also felt ex- 
hilaration in her studies of medieval 
history and Elizabethan drama and 
in her pedantic-sounding course on 
the development of English versifica- 
tion. Parenthetically, these interests 
led to her later partnership with the 
fine Shakespearean scholar, Caroline 
Spurgeon. In fact, her specialties, 
which included a lifelong concern 
with the Middle East, were always 
bringing her rich and unexpected 
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The Yiddish Genius in Translation 


Reviewed by Milton Hindus 


A Treasury of Yiddish Stories. 
Ed. by Irving Howe and Eliezer Greenberg. 


Viking. 630 pp. $5.95. 


] HAVE only one real complaint 
about this book—there’s not enough 


of it. It’s over 600 pages, and yet it 


seems short. Far from having ex- 
hausted the “treasury” of Yiddish 
literary genius, the book has merely 


| opened one of its tills. 


There has recently been a grow- 


‘ing recognition of the quality of 


Yiddish literature on several levels 


of American culture. Translations 


| from the Yiddish have been on the 


best-seller lists, and one has become 
a popular off-Broadway theater suc- 
cess. The academic study of Yiddish 
literature has even been made part 
of the curriculum of several leading 
American colleges and universities. 
The latter fact is especially indica- 
tive, I think. Some seven years ago, 
when I was teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, my suggestion that 
in Yiddish literature be 
introduced was regarded as evidence 
of hopeless eccentricity. 

Four widely separated historical 
circumstances have combined to 
threaten Yiddish literature with ex- 
tinction. The first in order of impor- 
tance is the destruction of the main 
body of Polish Jewry and the disper- 
sion of its remnant. The second fac- 
tor is Bolshevik intolerance, which is 
currently compelling cultural assimi- 
lation in Russia. The third, paradoxi- 
cally, is the genuine warmth of 
American tolerance, which (as in the 
fable of the sun and the storm- 
buffeted encourages the 
immigrant to doff the surtout of his 
native language. And the last is the 
ambivalent Israeli attitude, which 
does not welcome the prospect of 
polylinguality. 

There is only one foreseeable 
“mniracle” which could arrest or even 
reverse the trend. That would be an 
increasingly broad awareness of the 


a course 


traveler ) 
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Professor of English, Brandeis University; 


translator of works by Sholem Asch and others 


inherent excellence of Yiddish litera- 
ture. The world would have to be 
convinced that what the English poet 
George Barker said of Yeats—that 
“he demonstrably lived twice”—is 
likewise true of the Jewish people. Its 
first life in the Old Testament has 
been universally acknowledged, but 
the significance of its second spiritual 
life in Eastern Europe has largely 
escaped the notice of non-specialists. 
I can imagine only two kinds of peo- 
ple who will remain impervious to 
the vibrant aliveness of most of the 
material in this book—self-doubting 
Jewish readers who cannot believe in 
the evidence of their people’s genius 
in this area, and insensitive non- 
Jewish readers who need help in re- 
sponding to the essential greatness 
of any literature. 

There are some signs, of course, 
that Yiddish literature in English 
translation has become not only 
popular and academically respect- 
able, but may even become chi-chi. 
Its fate may resemble that of jazz, 
which it is now fashionable to ap- 
preciate either on the most primitive 
folk level or on the most sophisticated 
musical plane. I remember reading 
one of the stories in this volume when 
it first appeared in what generally 
passes as America’s most highbrow, 
avant-garde magazine. The story is 
“Gimpel the Fool,” by I. Bashevis 
Singer, translated by Saul Bellow. It 
is so brilliant a performance, so 
deeply felt, so subtly beautiful that 
it quite put in the shade the rest of 
the issue. 

In this volume, however, the story 


" is surrounded by works of art which, 


at least in some instances, match it 
in quality. Singer’s other story in 
the book, “The Little Shoemakers,” 
translated by Isaac Rosenfeld, is of 
the same order of importance. So is 


I. M. Weissenberg’s “Father and the 
Boys,” one of the freshest and most 
powerful stories in the volume, not 
to speak of some of the contribu- 
tions by the three best-known “old 
masters” of Yiddish, Mendele 
Mocher Seforim, Sholom Aleichem 
(a volume of whose stories trans- 
lated as The Old Country sold over 
50,000 copies some years before the 
advent of the paperback editions) 
and Peretz. It is difficult to read with 
dry eyes such tales as Joseph 
Opatoshu’s “The Eternal Wedding 
Gown,” Sholem Asch’s “Sanctifica- 
tion of the Name,” and Isaiah Spie- 
gel’s “A Ghetto Dog,” though the 
latter two teeter on the edge of that 
sentimentality which the editors both 
defend and deplore in their introduc- 
tion. 

As is inevitable in a book of this 
kind, one regrets certain notable 
omissions as well as certain inclu- 
sions. Among the older generation 
of Yiddish authors, this reviewer 
misses the work of Joel Linetski, 
whose remarkable satiric powers are 
attested by all responsible historians 
and critics of Yiddish literature, and 
who has the added advantage of 
being less well known to English 
readers than some of his contempo- 
raries. The editors have chosen to 
stay within the well-worn tracks. 
They seem, too, to have erred in 
including a piece like Pesach Mar- 
cus’s “Higher and Higher,” which is 
hardly in a class with the stories that 
surround it. The introduction, while 
containing some interesting material, 
is disproportionate to the size of the 
book, and in spots I found its tone 
too defensive and 
about a literature which clearly needs 
neither defense nor patronage. 

The positive side of the editors’ 
accomplishment is represented by 


condescending 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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the first appearance in English (so 
far as I know) of the work of 
Lamed Shapiro, a delicate stylist 
whom I find even more impressive 
as an essayist and critic than he is 
as a story-writer. Also, the English 
in this book is consistently good; it 
is rarely afflicted with the sore spots 


which have marred so many trans- 
lations from Yiddish. On _ this 
ground, it appears to be superior to 
Helena Frank’s pioneer effort of 
almost half a century ago and to the 
more recent and more popular efforts 
of Nathan Ausubel. After every res- 
ervation has been made, the reader’s 


dominant feeling remains one of 
gratitude to the editors—the sensitive 
Yiddish poet Eliezer Greenberg andy 


Professor Irving Howe—for having 
shown the initiative, patience anii® 


fortitude necessary to bring so much 
unfamiliar literary genius to the a. 
tention of a larger public. 





Kighty-eight Keys Through the Ages 


Men, Women and Pianos. 
By Arthur Loesser. 
Simon & Schuster. 654 pp. $6.50. 


We HAVE become so accustomed 
to grandiose interpretations of his- 
tory— Marxian economic determin- 
ism, Toynbee’s challenge and_ re- 
sponse, the myth of progress, etc.— 
that it is refreshing to come across 
this unassuming, thoroughly docu- 
mented history of the piano and of 
the men and women who influenced 
and were influenced by it. 

If there is any phase in the evolu- 
tion of the piano, from the first 
clavier to the period when “the piano 

. is in danger of becoming as rare 
now as a brougham, a phaeton or a 
dogeart,” that Mr. 
omitted from his account, I 


Loesser has 
don’t 
know what it could be. He records 
its career, with humor and eloquence. 
from the piano’s earliest aristocratic 
days, when its very presence was in- 
separable from palaces and elegant 
churches, to the democratization of 
the pianoforte as an ostentatious ve- 
hicle for the nouveaux riches, and 
ultimately to the cheap piano for the 
plebeians: he discusses the influence 
of the mechanism on the quality of 
musical composition from Johann 
Sigismund Scholze to George Gersh- 
The author’s erudition is im- 
pressive, his observations astute and 
entertaining, and the result is not 
merely history but a gay. wry ac- 


win, 


count of men, their politics, their 
circumstances and their pretensions. 

“No other instruments,” Mr. Loes- 
ser says of the eighteenth-century 
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Poet; contributor to “Commentary” 


and other magazines 


pianoforte, “have ever been made in 
which a designer would dream of 
obstructing the efficiency of musical 
function for the sake of mere ap- 
pearance. . . . imaginative interior- 
decorating geniuses designed 
pianos so ‘handsome’ that they could 
hardly be played at all.” 

Mr. Loesser’s interpretation of the 
Puritans’ attitude toward music is 
provocative: 

“T would say, the enemy of music 
was what might loosely be called the 
One had better 
use the word in its pristine sense of 
busy-ness. It does not mean prima- 
rily the direct desire for gaining 
money ... rather . . . a persistent, 
hour-to-hour, devoted, rational ap- 


spirit of business. 


plication to a progressive task, a 
self-denying, calculating dedication 
to a perpetually growing achieve- 
ment—not necessarily a lofty one. 
... It is clear that, to a mind of this 
set, music or any other fine art must 
be a thing of doubtful worth.” 

Mr. Loesser makes some keen ob- 
servations about 
and “progress”: 

“The enlighteners still believed in 
God, so they said .. . but they kicked 
Him far, far upstairs. Let the move- 
less Mover stay in His ethereal attic 


“enlightenment” 


. so long as He leaves us alone to 
count the moons of Saturn, to build 
balloons and barrel organs, and to 
teach long division to farm-hands.” 

The author gives a wonderful ac- 


count of the sentimental debauchen} 
of the “Sturm und Drang” periol® 
when the clavichord (described bi 
an enthusiastic contemporary as “the; 
thrilling confident of solitude”) wa 


also discusses the} 


dominant. He 
philistinism that came in along wit 


the cheap pianoforte and _ othe 
shoddy products as a result of the} 
Industrial Revolution: 

“To seem skilled without work, ti 
talk plausibly without knowledge, n 
own something precious- looking with} 
out expense—these all hang together’ 
Their purpose is to produce a show 
effect at little cost. That is what peo} 
ple strove for in a money culturh 
The very rich could acquire materi 
objects, that were trulf 
costly; but it was the swarms of thei 
less potent emulators and worshipe 
—unable to afford the real evidence 
of wealth and leisure—who liked 
express their adoration of Mamma 
with something shiny and cheap th 
might seem like riches for an insta 
in the eyes of those still more naive F 

The author of this work is a cory 
cert pianist, and the volume undeiy 
standably suffers in certain respecty® 
from the fact that he is not a preg 
fessional writer. There is somethit 
faintly collegiate about the style; i 
is often too arch, too chummy alll 
too self-conscious. But, on the whol 
this piano-string view of history * 
broad, persuasive and definitive. Av! 


at least, 


fun, too. 
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Freedom’s Demands Are Daily 


} An Almanac of Liberty. 


By William O. Douglas. 
Doubleday. 409 pp. $5.50. 


In A GREAT American tradition, 
Mr. Justice Douglas writes his alma- 


* nac for laymen: 


“Lawyers and historians may find 
too much condensation to satisfy 
their appetites for detail. But my 
Almanac was not written for them. 
It was designed to show more of the 
forest than the trees. I wrote for the 
common man, hoping I could help 
him see the main contours and, see- 
ing them, better understand the high 
vantage point we have reached with 
our form of government.” 

This hope has a familiar echo 
from Benjamin Franklin, who wrote 
in his Autobiography regarding Poor 
Richard’s Almanac: “I considered it 
as a proper vehicle for conveying in- 
struction among the common people. 
who bought scarcely any 
books.” The same kindly, didactic 
urge pervades both, but the contem- 
almanac faces sterner sled- 


other 


porary 
ding. 

Human liberty is a vastly more 
intricate problem than the “indus- 
try, frugality, wealth and virtue” 
which Poor Richard sought to en- 
courage. Moreover, it faces tougher 
competition, not only from books 
but from the newer media daily bom- 
barding the “common people.” It 
may be hoped that Mr. Douglas will 
consider the analogy and seek to ex- 
pand his worthy almanac, as would 


| Franklin were he alive today. via 


radio and television. A stirring pro- 
gram could be made from this col- 
lection of homilies on liberty and 
short anniversary essays from the pen 
of the distinguished justice. 

The almanac is what it purports 
to be—a daily reminder of some 
aspect of the struggle for human 
liberty. Most of the references are 
to English and American history, 
going back as far as the Magna 
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Professor of Education, 
Rutgers University 


Carta (with a trans-sectarian refer- 
ence to Christ on December 25) and 
including the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion against segregation. There is 
censure as well as praise for the rec- 
ord, as in the author’s comments on 
the Nuremberg Trials (October 1) 
and his disapproval of the United 
States’ stand at the United Nations 
on the “Moroccan Resolution” (Oc- 
tober 19). Altogether, there emerges 
an impact greater than the total of 
the daily excursions into. the roots 
of liberty. 

Two 


reading this volume. One is of the 


impressions remain after 
majesty of the interaction between 
man and principle in the historic 
evolution of liberty. The names of 
Zenger. Garrison 
Altgeld denote specific heroic indi- 
viduals. Yet, transcending them as 
individuals were the principles for 
which they fought and the human 
dignity those principles symbolized. 


Lovejoy, and 


The other impression is really a 
question: Is the story of liberty over 
these past three and a half centuries 
in Western Europe and the United 
States but an interlude in the long. 
tragic history of man? Is the estab- 
lishment of a parallel climate of lib- 
erty the world over merely a pro- 
vincial dream on our part, a quixotic 
projection of our own hopes and 
aspirations? 

The demands of liberty are prov- 
ing to be infinitely complex today 
even in our own favored situation 
as we try to balance freedom and 
security. Yet, even that is not our 
fundamental problem, for the world 
cannot exist half slave, half free. In 
another book, Strange Lands and 
Friendly Peoples, Justice Douglas 
used a quotation which should be 
heeded by readers of his almanac: 

“Musa Bey Alami made a special 


plea, ‘Please tell the people of Amer- 
ica not to lecture us about democ- 
racy. Don’t tell our people that they 
must choose between democracy and 
Communism. The people of this re- 
gion are not free to make the choice. 
They are slaves. They are illiterate. 
They have no present escape from 
their misery. There is for them no 
such thing as liberty.... 

‘America should help us get rid 
in a peaceful way of the feudal sys- 
tem that holds us in its grip. Amer- 
ica should throw its weight on the 
side of the honest, liberal elements 
which can be found in every coun- 
ad 

“*Would not that be 
tion?’ someone asked. 

“Call it intervention if you like.’ 
said Musa Bey Alami. “But when 
American influence is used to prop 
up or to strengthen a corrupt or 
reactionary political regime, that is 


” 


interven- 


also intervention.’ 

The real struggle for liberty today 
involves places that would have been 
strange to the pioneers in the strug- 
gle in France, England and the 
United States. It involves hundreds 
of millions of people in Indo-China, 
India and elsewhere in the East and 
in Africa who still cannot read Jus- 
tice Douglas’s almanac, though they 
might understand it better than we 


think. 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove that 
Nazis and Communists are broth- 
ers under the skin. Students and 
union members have found it 
invaluable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
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On SCREEN 


By Martin S. Dworkin 


Orwell's Revolutionaries 
In an Animated Cartoon 


Seam FARM is an anti-Commu- 
nist classic, perhaps more for 
its appositeness than for its profun- 
dity. George Orwell was first of all 
a journalist and, in polemic, a superb 
pamphleteer. The book appeared here 
just after World War II, when anti- 
Communism could be a matter of 
conviction rather than style. In that 
atmosphere, the book was intended 
to strike a special audience with a 
message as bluntly stated as it was 
satirical, as uncomplicated by theo- 
retical penetration as it was causti- 
cally partisan. As a quick thrust of 
bitter wit, it is unquestionably pow- 
erful. The parable of the animals 
who overthrew the tyranny of hu- 
mans only to become tyrannized 
anew by their own kind is directly 
applicable to the progress of the 
Russian Revolution and its capture 
by the Communists. It is tactical 
counter-propaganda more than it is 
strategic attrition of underlying phi- 
losophy. This is no deficiency, of 
course, in the light of the book’s 
immediate purpose. But it illumi- 
nates the problems which arise in 
bringing a work such as this to 
the screen. 

The film of Animal Farm is a full- 
length animated cartoon, more than 
three years in the making under 
British producer-directors John Halas 
and Joy Batchelor, and presented by 
the American Louis de Rochemont 
organization. The animation is per- 
vaded by the Disney style—although 
there is little that is comic. Most of 
the figures recall the semi-represen- 
tational, semi-idealized or “prettified” 
style of Bambi and Snow White and 
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the Seven Dwarfs. The savage dogs 
which serve the pig-dictator as a 
bestial NKVD recall the “monster” 
sequences used so often by Disney to 
provide children with satisfactorily 
horrifying images with which to 
populate their nightmares. In all tech- 
nical aspects, the film’s execution is 
of the highest competence. In its 
thematic content and story line, it 
follows the original Orwell text quite 
closely. 

And yet there is a_ significant, 
albeit subtle, difference in the styles 
of the film and the book. The latter 
is quite short as a book: 118 Crown 
Octavo pages which can be read— 
are designed to be read—in a burst 
of two hours. The film runs for just 
less than an hour and a half and 
seems very long for a movie. Even to 
those who have not read the book, 
its point seems to have been made 
long before the half-way mark. The 
attenuated whole appears as_ ill- 
advised adherence to the letter of a 
literary work, rather than translitera- 
tion of its spirit in cinematic terms. 
The lesson here has been learned 
painfully many times over in mak- 
ing movies from books: Literary 
time is qualitatively different from 
cinematic time; its quantity, or du- 
ration, must be wholly transmuted in 
the process of bringing written words 
to the screen. 

Cinematic time, of course, depends 
upon cinematic execution, and it 
would seem that in two principal 
aspects the film is overbearingly 
literary—and correspondingly _ less 
organic as film. First, the off-screen 
narration is “heavy,” needlessly de- 


scribing what can be seen—and, j 
unseen, what is better left unsaj 
This is poor economy in the managg 
ment of cinematic elements, contr 


buting to a feeling of wordiness anf 


unnecessary repetition. Second, 

style of the drawings is unimaging 
tive. Time, the precious instantang 
ousness of satire, is lost in styliz 
representation that does not charae 
terize, requiring much talk and action 
to establish personality and motive 
tion. The essential nature and advap 
tage of the cartoon form has nd 
been exploited. ‘The animals appea 
as only the closest graphic subst. 


tutes for real barnyard beasts—ni§®- 


as persons in a parable. 

A particular target audience speci 
fied the style and content of Orwell 
original. The possible target for the 
film is not so clearly seen in its ow 
style. The book was quick reading 
for people already knowledgeable re 
garding recent Russian history ani 
with some sophistication, too, about 
the perpetual twistings of Communi 
doctrine. To this audience, the film 
is likely to be tedious. It is much les 
satirical in its visual prolixity tha 
was Orwell in his sparse prose, ani 
much more self-righteous—not likelj 
to startle, in the manner of the book, 
but possibly to reassure or reinfore 
by providing convenient imagery fv 
those already convinced of its view 
point. 

The film is, after all, “grey” prope 


. ganda—speaking for our purpos 


but created by and attributed to ut 
official sources. What its targets are 
crucial in judging its value. Perhap 
it can do its best work overseas. Thi 
slow pace might suit Eastern aut: 
ences, but there are serious problen! 
raised by different cultural conver 
tions regarding the animals involvel 


Perhaps it is better aimed at Eung 


peans than at us. Orwell’s book, i! 
fact, has for years been a powerll 
force for inducing reservations abo 
Communist utopianism wherever ! 
has been translated. But, sadly. t 
film is not the book—perhaps pt 
marily from having tried too hard ti 


be the book. 


The New Lead 
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x the theater, a “turkey” is a play 
that would not be endured except 
appeal during the. festive season between 
substi hanksgiving and New Year’s. Even 
ts—nogso. two plays—Portrait of a Lady 
and Black-Eyed Susan — recently 
e speci opened and closed within a week. A 
Yrwellsp half-dozen more, not necessarily bet- 
for tgter. proved hardier birds. 
its owf The vogue of Menotti seems to 
reading m unjustified by The Saint of 
able reg Bleecker Sireet.' In theme, an un- 
ry angreligious foister of superstition on 
abou the Church. In music, a_ petty 
munis Puccini. In language, a scraper of 
he filugdustbins and licker of leavings. The 
ich Jef mood, scornful or stupid where one 
y thal might hope for understanding, brutal 
1°. ang Where it should be tender, ludicrous 
t likehehere it tries to be comic, dingy 
» bookf Where it seeks a tragic gloom. The 
inforog Production brings excellent voices. 
ery fag taised in a frequent crescendo to a 













fortissimo in which fortunately the 
words are not understood. The swell 
prop#p! rich sound, the echo of church 
music sweep the audience to ap- 
tplause. But it is morbid, vulgar, vio- 
lent crime-comics opera. 
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s arel 
erhape In The Flowering Peach,? Clifford 
as. Th Odets fishes a play out of the Flood. 


, audi the Bible is a treasury of great 
obleng “tories, which it is hard to spoil; but 
converse 
volved 
Eur 
0k, it 
y werlll 
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The Saint of Bleecker Street. Written, composed 
ind directed by Gian-Carlo Menotti. Presented by 
Chandler Cowles. At the Broadway Theater. 

‘The Flowering Peach. Written and directed by 
Clifford Odets. Presented by the Producers Theater. 
At the Belasco Theater. 

Lunatics and Lovers. Written and directed by 
Sidney Kingsley. Presented by M, Kirshner. At the 
Broadhurst Theater. 

Anastasia. By Marcelle Maurette. Adapted by Guy 
f a. Directed by Alan Schneider. Presented by 
over i ‘ain Perry. At the Lyceum Theater. 
¥ \ House of Flowers. Book by Truman Capote, Music 
ly the rd Harold Arlen. Lyrics by both. Sets and costumes 

2? “ & ' Oliver Messel. Presented by Saint Subber. At the 
Ds pi Alvin Theater, 

ppeitness for the Prosecution. By Agatha Christie. 
iard agg by Robert Lewis. Presented by Gilbert 
el and Peter Saunders. At Henry Miller's 

er. 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Six Big Openings 
Mark Xmas Season 


it is even harder to maintain the Bib- 
lical grandeur. Odets deliberately 
“debunks” the Biblical tale; he 
transmogrifies Noah and his family 
into old-fashioned Bronx Jews. Noah 
and his wife speak broken English, 
with a marked accent and frequent 
Yiddish words. Noah addresses the 
Lord with such queries as: “What 
did you done, God?” Odets also has 
the Lord “pass” a few miracles: To 
convince the doubting sons, for ex- 
ample, he changes the bony, gray- 
bearded old Noah into a lusty, 
brown-bearded man in his prime. 
The grandeur of the Biblical sym- 
bol of the Flood overwhelming man- 
kind, the universality of a story com- 
mon to many primitive peoples, are 
cribbed and cabin’d with a quarrel- 
some family that makes us echo— 
as does Noah himself several times 
in the play—the idea Belloc phrased 
in the jingle: How odd of God to 
choose the Jews! The giants of those 
days are turned to midgets. Odets 
draws a good picture of a Jewish 
family, which, had it been set in the 
Bronx of the early 1920s, might 
have been tenderly and amusingly 
caught in what now seem the cari- 
catures of Berta Gersten, Menasha 
Skulnik and others. Clothing them in 
the Bible story does not enrich 
them and makes it poor indeed. 
Lunatics and lovers are of imagi- 
nation all compact, but Sidney 
Kingsley in his play® has left out the 
poet. The result is a labored skit of 
guys and dolls in a cheap 48th Street 
hotel. The main guy is selling di- 
luted perfume; when he gets into 
trouble, his doll lends him “fourteen 
grand” she has gathered by being 


good to suckers. Earlier, she sits in 
a bubble-bath while a tipsy judge 
takes off his shoes and socks and 
joins her. Into this milieu Kingsley 
introduces a sweet young wife who 
has quarreled with her husband. It 
is, by the strange morality of such 
dramas, the dizzy doll who protects 
the errant wife’s virtue. But not all 
the efforts of Mary Anderson, Vicki 
Cummings, Sheila Bond and Dennis 
King can keep the slightly rancid 
odor out of the diluted perfume. 

Anastasia* puts an unnecessary 
first act and a hokum third around a 
superb scene, that in which the last 
Czar’s mother interviews the girl 
put forward (six years after the 
whole family was reported killed) as 
the Czar’s surviving daughter. Sur- 
passing the inquisition scene of The 
Winslow Boy, standing beside that 
of Bernstein’s The Thief in power 
and range, this scene, powerfully 
played by Viveca Lindfors and 
Eugenie Leontovich, is a high spot 
in the season’s theater. 

House of Flowers,’ picturing the 
rivalry of two brothel madames, 
tries so hard to tease the censor that 
it succeeds in nothing else. Lavishly 
set and costumed in the West Indies 
at Mardi Gras time, it whirls wildly. 
with emphasis on the male dancers, 
but with little that is fresh in an ill- 
told story. Diahann Carroll is a 
charming newcomer, but she and the 
veteran Pearl Bailey. Juanita Hall 
and others are wasted. 

It is a pleasure to record that 
Agatha Christie’s Witness for the 
Prosecution® is one of the trimmest 
mysteries to come from England in 
several holiday seasons. The obese 
Francis L. Sullivan is the deft bar- 
rister of this courtroom melodrama, 
in which a young man has ingrati- 
ated himself with a rich old lady, 
who, after making him her heir, is 
conveniently murdered. The attitude 
of the young man and especially of 
his mistress (well played by Patricia 
Jessel) not only surprises his attor- 
ney but double-caps the climax of 
an absorbing mystery drama, best 
of the holiday arrivals. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





ECONOMICS 


Oscar Schnabel’s special supplement, “More 
Inflation or More Leisure?” [NL, December 20], 
was a masterpiece. | am using it in my seminar 
at Rutgers. 


New Brunswick, N. J. Ricnarp Boyp BaLLou 


CONTAINMENT 


David J. Dallin’s “Europe Comes First” [NL, 
January 3] was as shocking as a cold shower— 
and as cleansing. The recognition that we are 
not omnipotent and can do little to change the 
present situation in China was a far cry from 
the belligerent overconfidence of so many 
writers, past and present, in THE New LEADER. 
Dallin’s proposal that we eventually recognize 
both Chinas and thus heal a significant breach 
with our European allies is unemotional and 
worthy of further discussion. There was a plan 
offered some time back which perhaps should 
be revived: namely, to admit both Nationalist 
China and Communist China to the General 
Assembly, while giving the permanent Security 
Council seat now occupied by the Nationalists 
to India. Of course, as Dallin points out, we 
should take no such step until we have concrete 
assurance that Peking will respect the integrity 
of the Nationalist Government on Formosa. 

Most gratifying of all, however, was Dallin’s 
appreciation of the validity of George F. Ken- 
nan’s policy of containment. Considering all 
the harsh words that have been spoken regard- 
ing this prudent and realistic policy (not all 
of them by Republican politicians), Dallin’s 
recognition that this policy “has proved correct” 
is welcome, if belated. What Dallin has done in 
this new article is to recognize that containment 
is more than a phrase, but a dynamic policy 
which must be continuously implemented by 
skilful use of all our potential resources. With 
this, Kennan would, I am sure, agree; in fact, 
careful reading of Kennan’s writings since 1947 
would indicate that 
intention all through the years he was being 
attacked by impatient men in THE New LEaApER 
and elsewhere. Certainly Kennan has always 
believed (he restates this belief in his last 
book) that the indispensable key to the world 
struggle is Western Europe and the supreme 


this was precisely his 


political aim of U.S. diplomacy must be the 
integration of a democratic Germany into the 
Atlantic bloc. The supreme disaster to his con- 
tainment policy, Kennan has said repeatedly, 
would be the union of the manpower and 
Weltanschauung of the USSR with the military- 
industrial capacity of Germany. 

Now that Dr. Dallin has publicly embraced 
the oft-abused containment policy, perhaps it 
is time for some other New LEaper contributor 
to say a few good words for the responsible 





officials who, to the best of their ability, estab. 
lished that policy: Harry S. Truman, George C, 
Marshall and Dean G. Acheson. It was the 
latter, I recall, who coined and stressed the 
phrase “building situations of strength”—and 
is that not what Dr. Dallin considers the 
essence of our task? Dr. Dallin is a historian, 
and his article would seem to bear out what 
President Truman always stoutly maintained: 
that history would vindicate the wisdom of his 
foreign policies long after the shrill cries of 
his political opponents had died down. 


San Francisco Joun C. Eaton 


KUDOS 


I find Tue New LEADER interesting and in- 
structive, and I like the varied viewpoints pre- 
sented by your authors. It is encouraging to an 
Englishman, who from time to time finds himself 
in disagreement with American official policy, 
that similar reactions are not unknown in the 
United States and plenty of independent 
thought is going on despite the efforts of Senator 
McCarthy. 
Middlesex, England Lorp CHORLEY 

Please start my subscription to THE New 
LEADER immediately. Now that the Daily News 
is gone [see “LA’s Last Liberal Paper Closes 
Shop,” NL, January 3], your magazine is really 
a godsend. 


Los Angeles Sanpor Ester Az) 


FRENCH STABILITY 


William Henry Chamberlin’s tardy clearance 
of French Premier Mendés-France [NL, January 
10] is indeed gracious, considering that a few 
months ago he was calling the man “Mendés 
Moscow.” It is good that we are all coming 
back to the notion of honest disagreement, in 


stead of the equation of dissent with espionage | 


which was so long a motif among U.S. opinion: 
molders. It is also good that Mr. Chamberlin, 
unlike so many other public figures, has the 
intellectual probity not only to recognize that 
he was wrong but to call attention to it. 

I think, however, that Mr. Chamberlin is off 
base on another aspect of the French situation 
in the same column in which he exonerates 
Mendés-France. Chamberlin interprets the nar- 
row vote in the Assembly on the Paris accords 
as a sign of French weakness “that should not 
be forgotten in gauging France as a partner in 
an anti-Communist front.” There is little wat- 
rant for such an assertion, just as there was 
little cause to read the defeat of EDC as a 
French repudiation of the Atlantic alliance. 
The unfortunate fact is that, with France lack- 
ing a Senator Vandenberg, domestic political 
in-fighting was crucial in both votes. 
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Jew LEADER tw J. ing piece of theatre ! 

ie New LEADER welcomes comment and Most exciting — 
i ca ; Tune in to have encountered this season. . 
criticism on any of its features, but 


Eartha Kitt is wonderful. "—Chapman, 
letters should not exceed 300 words. GEORGE HAMILTON cennes ct _ 
LEONARD SILLM resents 
COMBS Py 


There is a strong antagonism between a P P | 
large Parliamentary bloc led by Mendés-France debating a of the | Ew ttha Kitt 
and Mitterand, and an equally large bloc led day with leading writers | pape. 
by Bidault, Reynaud, Pinay and Pleven. The and public figures on | in a new play 


first bloc killed Bidault’s EDC; the second “The New Leader” | _ (Me on 
with 


tried to kill (or, at least, deflate) Mendés- 
France’s Paris pacts. The important thing to Forum ESTELLE WINWOOD 
remember is that both groups, when in power, of his “Spotlight | hy GUTHRIE McCLINTIC PRODUCTION 


id agree to rearm Germany in a framework 
. - ‘ P ’ P New York” me Mon. thru Thurs.: Orch. Big Boxes 
of Western European unity. It is, of course, 5 & 


w d d i ht | Mezz. $4.60; Bale. ; 2 a A 
true that, had Mendés-France backed EDC, it eanesGay nig Fri. & Sat. Eves. : is OXes 
would have passed. It is equally true that, had 10:30 p.m. | F vt Wea. iat; Orch. ad Boxes =: 

9 5 e 
Bidault-Reynaud-Pleven supported the Paris w ts Mezz. $3.45. & 2.90; Bale. $2.30 & 1.75. 
pacts, they would have been ratified by a ma; ABC-New York | nal. Tax. 
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opposition is not as highly developed in France 
as it is in Britain, the fact remains that only the 
Communists and a handful of die-hard nation- 

i alists and pacifists were explicitly opposed to 
“a the broad objective of including Germany; with 
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aden appropriate controls, in the defense of ‘the Ty a RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL “- 


Western world. Think back to GOP behavior Showplece of the Motion iin Geter * 
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vis-a-vis Roosevelt’s foreign policy in the 1938- : 

41 period, and how really unstable is the “DEEP IN MY HEART" 
-_ French nation today? i in Glorious COLOR starring 
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i Valiente!” cried 


the Spanish admiral 


He cheered as his launch fished this man and seven 
more waterlogged American sailors out of Santiago 
Harbor, Cuba, on the morning of June 4, 1898. 
This was straining Spanish chivalry to the break- 
ing point, for Richmond 
Hobson (right) and his 
little suicide crew had 
spent the previous night 
taking a ship into the 
harbor entrance under a 
hail of cannonade and 
deliberately sinking her 
to bottle up the Spanish fleet. 


Hobson, who planned and supervised every de- 
tail of the operation, from placing the scuttlirg 
charges to dropping anchor under fire, was ac- 
tually an engineer, not a line officer. 


In Santiago Harbor, he led his first and only 
action against the enemy. But his cool-headed 
daring made him as much a hero of the day as 
Admiral Dewey. And proved again that America’s 
most valuable product is Americans. 


These Americans—proudly confident of their 
nation’s future—are the people who stand behind 
United States Series E Savings Bonds. They are 
the people who, by their spirit and abilities, make 
these Bonds one of the world’s finest investments. 

That’s why there’s no better way to protect your 


future than by investing in America’s future! Buy 
Bonds regularly! 


* 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; after 
that your saving is done for you. And the Bonds you 
receive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! Or, 
if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds regularly 
where you bank. They’re as safe as America! 


For your own security—and your country’s, too 


invest in U.S. Savings Bonds! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Ci 
Society, Inc. in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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